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That shield spells help 


fea wherever that Salvation Army Red Shield is seen, the 
veteran knows he can surely call for help. — Just as that Red 
Shield brought him a message of cheer behind the battle lines on 


26 war fronts, from Iceland to New Guinea! 


Through the Red Shield the veteran finds emergency lodgings... 
help for himself and his family in setting up a home... aid in 
locating lost relatives ... assistance in getting a job... counsel in 


family problems . . . social contacts, and a Church Home. 


For the veteran, as for anyone else in difficulty in our community, 
the Red Shield spells he/p—material and spiritual. The Salvation 
Army is strengthening all its services today, looking toward a 


better world of peace and goodwill among men. 


Give The Salvation Army your support — give generously! 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
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SERVICES 


The Salvation Army in America 
has nearly 3,000 units of work 
located for the most part in urban 
communities throughout the 
United States, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Alaska. 


TYPES OF LOCAL UNITS 
Corps | ; 
(Religious activities, group work, 


community visitation, night and 
day) 


Hospitals 
General Hospitals; Women’s Hos- 
pitals; Maternity Homes for un- 
married mothers; Free Dispen- 
saties; Medical Clinics; Dental 
Clinics 
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Family 'Weltare Service 


Young Women’s Residences 
(known as Evangelines) 


Women’s Emergency Homes and Lodges 
Women’s Shelters 

Detention Homes 

Men’‘s Hotels 

Men’‘s Emergency Homes and Lodges 


Men’s Social Service Centers 
Shelters for homeless men; Shel- 
tered workshops; Stores for sale 
of salvaged goods 


Boys’ Clubs and Youth Centers 
Fresh-Air and Young People’s Camps 
Summer Music Institutes 

Settlements and Day Nurseries 
Missing Persons’ Bureaus 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Bureaus 


Red Shield Service Centers for the Armed 
Forces (not USO) including mo- 
bile canteens 


Transient Service Bureaus 


Leagues of Mercy 
(Groups of volunteer lay workers 
organized for visitation of sick in 
hospitals and homes) 


Home Leagues 
(The lay woman’s organization 
calling for improvement of home 
life through Christian fellowship) 


Prison Work and Police Court Work 
Within prisons through Brighter- 
Day Leagues; religious meetings 
and song services; Lifers Club for 
life termers. Outside prisons: Re- 
lief for needy families of prisoners; 
responsibility for parolees and as- 
sistance to them in securing em- 
ployment; attendance in police 
courts, particularly in interest of 
first offenders. 


Rural Service Units 


(Committees in rural communities 
to take care of local needs.) 
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After Nagasaki . . 


After Hiroshima... 
After Bikini... 


What is the future of 
atomic energy? 


THE ATOMI 
REVOLUTION 


by Robert D. Potter 


Here is a book that throws a powerful searchlight into the dark- 
ness shrouding the coming new atomic‘era. Based on the latest 
data available only to specialists, it is the work of one of America’s 
most brilliant scientific journalists. Physicist, research worker for 
the Carnegie Institution, former science editor of the New York 
Tribune and news editor of Science Service, Robert Potter has 
written the most comprehensive, up-to-date and reliable book on 
atomic energy now available., 


Some of the subjects this book 
discusses: 


Isotopes—Those Elemental 


The Challenge Zs 
Cousins 


The Day Man Split the Atom 

The Bible of the Atomic Age 

The Men Behind the Atom Bomb 
Ten Days That Shook the World 
The Day the Bomb Burst 

Should America Keep the Secret? 
How Cheap Is Energy from Atoms? 
Medicine in the Atomic Age 
Forecast Fantasy—Atomic Weather 
The Future of Atomic Research 
Science Chained? 

What is an Atom? 


Atoms by Number and 
Not by Weight 


Radioactivity—Nature’s 
Transmutation 


Energy—What Is It? 

Electron Volts 

Sharpshooting at Atoms 

Atoms Smashers—Van De Graaft 
Atom Smashers—Cyclotron 
How the Sun Creates Its Energy 


Future Sources of Atomic 
Energy Index 


The Atomic Revolution is printed in a special format measurirg 
9 x 12 inches to permit the reproduction of fifty-three large sized 
photographs, diagrams and charts. ‘These illustrations add to the 
dramatic effectiveness of the volume and serve to clarify the most 
abstruse facts about atomic energy and how it operates. $3.50 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 200 East 37th St., New York 16 
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MARRAKECH FROM THE AIR 


The great metropolis of Southern Morocco was founded by the Yusef | at the end of the eleventh 
century as a part of a Moorish Empire including all northwest Africa as far as Algiers and all Spain 
south of the Tagus. A wall eight miles long averaging sixteen feet in height surrounds the city. 
At the lower right is the Koutoubiya mosque with its magnificent tower. Behind it in mid-ground is 
the great central square of the city crowded with tradesmen, beggars, story tellers and snake charmers. 
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Nadel ap vee Wieck Splendos 


by Richard Selcer 


As told by Walter Dustmann 


THE COMPELLING NOISE of the crowd 
throbbed up to us in the luxurious rooms of 
our hotel-palace like the beat-beat of African 
tom-toms. 

In New Orleans it would have been Mardi 
Gras. 


In New York City it would have been @ 


Times Square on New Year’s Eve. 

In French Morocco’s Marrakech it was 
Ramedan. 

From my third-story room at the pink- 
stuccoed La Mamounia Hotel I looked down 
.through latticed windows on the incredible 
scene in the Medina or native quarter below. 

Music came from white-robed musicians 
sitting cross-legged and almost buried in the 
pulsating throng as the more fanatical of 
them leapt out into the open and crowds 
formed ‘about them while they went into the 
wildest sort of dancing imaginable. They 
shook, shimmied, contorted, did splits, hand- 
stands, push-ups, burpies and many other 
terpsicorean tricks that even a jive-hound 
could not adequately describe. Suffice to say 
that a good hard-shell Holy-Roller or a cham- 
pion jitterbug would have turned emerald- 
green in envy. 

During the month-long fast of Ramedan, 
the true believers fast all day long and then 


feast and make merry all night to the accom- 
paniment of the weirdest music this side of 
a juke-box. And this crowd was out to out- 
do any set of American jitterbugs that ever 
enlivened a hep-cat dance. floor. 

When one of the dervishes would at last 
collapse from hysteria and fatigue, another 
or maybe even two at a time would jump out 
like flies on a hot griddle to take his place. 
The music, so-called, never stopped, and 
through the good old substitution method 
aided and abetted by the cheering throngs on 
the sidelines, the dancing never slackened 
in pace all through the night. 

Bare-footed, in flowing white robes and 
thick picturesque turbans in contrast to their 
black faces, the gyraters were something out 
of a spook world, and from my window [| 
would watch them by the hour. 

The next day one could see the contrast ; 
and what a contrast! A citywide hangover— 
like New Orleans after Mardi Gras. The 
sobered, weary Muslims would gravely stand 
still in the streets, face towards Mecca, lift 
their hands in supplication to Allah the 
Merciful, bow deeply from the waist, kneel 
down as if in genuflection, then bend their 
swathed heads over in front of them as if to 
kiss the ground; but instead they actually 
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A white burnous wound around the head and 
falling over the neck and shoulders protects the 
Moroccan from the sun. 


placed their foreheads on the dirt, then rose 
and repeated the entire ritual. 

Ramedan to me always will symbolize the 
exotic atmosphere of Marrakech, formerly 
capital of all Morocco and a goodly part of 
all Islam, resting majestically on its palm- 
treed plain in the towering shadows of the 
snow-capped Grand Atlas Mountains. 

I'll always remember how, from my third- 
story window at the pink, vine-covered Ma- 
mounia Hotel, hub of Marrakech’s worldwide 
tourist trade, I looked down upon the lush 
green olive trees and the superbly-kept gar- 
dens of riotous flowers—from red roses to 
crimson poppies—that grew profusely all 
around the hotel, or the bountiful orange and 
tangerine trees that reared their lovely heads 
all along the streets, or the marvelous vista 
of the snow-topped Atlas which continually 
greeted me, even though the higher spurs of 
the mountains were at least forty miles away. 

In a letter to my wife, I describer Marra- 
kech as follows: - 

“Tt looks like Riverside, California, and is 
in a rich, fertile valley with snow-covered 
mountains all around it. Orange trees loaded 
with fruit are all along the streets.” 

From my window I also looked out on the 
red-tile roofs of the Medina, where the 
streets were so narrow that family wash hung 
over them. The majestic tower of the Kou- 
toubya, or Mosque of the Scribes, dominated 
the great central square of the city where the 
natives in their robes and hoods gathered to 
do their marketing and haggle over the ridicu- 
lously-low prices of the native merchandise. 
and foodstuffs. 

The modern French city, by the way, is 
located about three miles on the opposite side 
of our hotel from the Medina. 

From my window I also could see many of 
the minarets of the one hundred mosques that 
grace the old city and, enclosing it, the great 
crumbling and cracked red walls, eight miles 
long, with their two hundred medieval towers 
and ten monumental gates. And, far in the 
distance, completing what was undoubtedly 
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the most magnificent panorama ever_ ‘seen 
from one hotel window, were the grassy 
slopes of the lower reaches of the Atlas, 
where could be seen contentedly at graze 
thousands upon thousands of sheep and cattle. 

And I must not omit from this multi-hued 
kaleidoscope the ninety thousand date palm 
trees between the slopes of the hills and the 
brick-red walls, all reputedly the personal pos- 
session of the Pasha El Glaoui, chieftain of 
Marrakech; and, in that -general area also, 
acres and acres of vineyards and fields of 
blood-red poppies contrasting with the ancient 
pinkish Medina walls. 


CEREMONIAL JEWELRY 


The Moroccans are expert artisans skilled in the making of the jewelry of gold and silver with which 
their women adorn themselves. One of the favorite jewels is that which is suspended from a gold 
chain and hangs in the center of the forehead. 


In midst of the date groves was a great 
crystal-clear pool of water built by one of the 
old sultans, a lover of beauty who idled away 
the days sitting beside the pool listening to 
the soughing of the date palms in the nippy 
wind that sometimes blows down from the 
snowy Atlas. 

Flying into the city is the best way to get 
the full impact of the truly magnificent loca- 
tion of old Marrakech, for in the distance one 
can see the great serrated reaches of the Atlas 
and then the battlemented red walls of the 
city and the Pasha’s date palms and marble 


spires of ane mosques, ‘dominated : the up- : 
flung Koutoubiya and interspersed with thou-. 
sands of orange and olive trees. 

No wonder Marrakech has been called “the 
Granada of Morocco!” ‘4 

And speaking of the Pasha’s trees and pool, 
he has constructed one of the most beautiful 
and difficult golf courses I ever had the mis- 
fortune to play on. It was located on the 
fringe of the date ae and was superbly Se 
kept. 3 A 

My friend Harry White and I played the 
course occasionally accompanied by a de- 
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crepid-looking aged Arab of apparently lim- 
ited intelligence. He took great delight in 
continually amazing us by snaring birds in 
traps he had set on the course, promptly jerk- 
ing off their heads in his gnarled black hands, 
and then, while we watched bug-eyed, sucking aa 
out the blood like a thirsty Dracula. 
We nicknamed him “Grandpa Snazy.” 
All the Arab caddies were good, although, 
to us, they looked woefully out of place, in 
their long flowing robes and white turbans, __ 
carrying the clubs with the aplomb of an 
American caddy. It was almost uncanny, 
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too, the way they could keep their eyes on the 
wild balls. : 
They wore big leather purses at their waist 
suspended by straps from the shoulder like 
WAC bags because their long flowing robes 


had no pockets. In these bags they kept the 
extra golf balls—and their personal belong- 
ings. 

“Grandpa Snazzy” probably kept an extra 
pint of blood in his. 

I had been planning for some time to make 
my first trip up into the Grand Atlas, which 
beckoned so intriguingly to me each morning 
right from my hotel window or from any 


king through the passes from the Sahara side 
of the Atlas. 

At about three thousand feet up we paused 
for a view of the grandeur of Marrakech be- 
low us and I noted for the first time the vague 
reddish haze that sometimes hangs over the 
fabulous city like a mysterious halo. I knew 


then why the Arabs called the great plain: 
“Bled el Hamra,” or “The Red.” 

Higher and higher into the mountains we 
jeeped on a good asphalt road. The moun- 
tains ahead and the scenery around us re- 
minded me again of the California mountain- 
sides, except that here there was only scrub 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN 


The Moroccans achieved some of the most beautiful decorative effects in their architecture by the 
use of colored tiles. In the streets of the large cities there are many public fountains exquisitely 
adorned with varied and colorful mosaics. 


place else you might happen to be in Marra- 
kech. I had flown through the Atlas so many 
times that I also felt it was my due to travel 
a bit in them on the ground. Thus, finally, 
Harry and I borrowed a jeep and started out 
towards the magnificent array of snowy peaks 
capped by majestic Tigharat, 15,000 feet up. 
The mountain foothills rose some fifteen 
miles away to the south of Marrakech. 

In the lower reaches we wheeled on past 
several donkey and camel caravans, slowly 
wending their ancient way out of the moun- 
tains onto the plain of Marrakech after trek- 


brush and occasional flocks of sheep trying 
to eke out a bare sustenance. I saw several 
small masonry aquaducts, probably dating 
back to medieval and even Roman times, that 
were constructed alongside the highway and 
used to pipe water from the mountain lakes 
down into Marrakech; and later we passed 
several beautiful and practical water reser- 
voirs, looking just like tiny lakes, each with 
ornate Arabic watch towers and surrounded 
by luxuriant palms and other trees and rich 
foliage. 

As we drove along the crooked road, we 
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spotted a big gathering of Arabs just off the 
highway, with dozens of donkeys and camels 
nearby. So up we drove to see what was 
happening. 

It turned out to be an open-air trading place 
or market. There was a sizable mud wall 
running completely around the grounds and 
looking hundreds of years old, and inside the 
market were special fenced-off stalls for the 
vendors, just like those I had often seen in 
the mud-walled market of Kano in Nigeria. 

Obviously olives were one of the big fac- 
tors in the transactions, because I saw giant 
piles of ripe olives in several of the stalls, 
enough to fill several two-car garages chock 
full. They were all black olives—about the 
color of most of the traders themselves—and 
the rich ebony oil oozed out of them and cov- 
ered the ground all around the stalls like 


YOUTHFUL SPLENDOR 


Moroccan women enjoy their greatest freedom 

during the girlhood period that precedes their 

marriage. That this girl is a member of the 

wealthy classes is evident from the abundance 
of her jewelry. 
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Most Moroccan women except the members of the Berber tribes still wear the veil and lead a secluded life in their homes, their gardens and on 


THE ELOQUENT GLANCE 
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their rooftops. About the only times they leave their homes are during the weekly visits to the graveyards and their regular trips to the hammam, 


“black gold’’ from a gusher in Oklahoma. 

The market was apparently the Moroccan 
version of a county fair in Tennessee and 
every one seemed to be enjoying it hugely, 
jabbering away in Arabic and bartering like 
the devil for vegetables, fowl, leatherwork, 
olives, jewelry and other goods. 

Among all the Africans, from Cairo to Cape- 
town and Oran to Omdurman, bartering is al- 
most a ritual and is something to be enjoyed 
to the fullest until each participant has finally 
and exhaustedly reached a satisfactory price, 
usually nowhere near the starting price. 

Jeeping up a few hundred feet more into 
the mountains, we spotted an attractive wood 
cottage off by itself along a side road, looking 
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or public bath. 


completely out of place in these wild and rug- 
ged mountains. 

“Perhaps it’s our weather station,” ven- 
tured Harry. 

“Could be,” I agreed. “Let’s go find out.” 

We turned into the narrow winding road 
that led to the house. It was perhaps a hun- 
dred feet off the main road. 

Braking to a halt in the small yard, we 
spotted a Model-A Ford, 1930 vintage, parked 
in a neat wooden garage that adjoined the 
cottage. 

Our curiosity was at fever pitch. 

As we alighted, a stocky, middle-aged 
Frenchman in a weird combination of a black 
beret, loose-fitting tan jodphurs, sandals, no 


sy 


socks and an open-necked khaki shirt, his face 
so sunburned that he was the color of a 
Berber, and completely bald except for a 
friar’s fringe, came from the house to greet 
us. Prominent of nose, with a genial coun- 
tenance, he welcomed us cordially and in 
excellent English. Ns: 

He was a French forester, he told us, and 
had lived in this one spot since 1931. 

The thing that amazed me was that in this 
portion of the Grand Atlas the trees were few 
and far between. In other areas we had seen 
gigantic cedars, oaks, corks and pines; even 
walnuts. 

The Frenchman courteously asked us in 
for refreshment. We were ushered into a 


‘smali but tastefully furnished living room. 


The house itself reminded me of a small 


farmhouse back in The States which boasts 
none of the usual city conveniences. 

The forester’s wife, looking like a typical 
French housewife back in France and all 
smiles and loquacity, brought us some excel- 
lent sherry and we chatted with them as we 
gratefully sipped the wine. He also had two 
attractive, teen-age children, a boy and a girl, 
clean and neatly dressed, with nicely-combed 
hair. They sat politely silent but their intel- 
‘ligent black eyes devoured these crazy Amer- 
icaines from overseas who flew the great sil- 
ver planes and raced the queer little khaki 
jeeps up into the mountains where only don- 
keys and camels usually went. 

As we departed with appropriate thanks 
—and they all seemed genuinely sorry tat he 
had to go—we gave the Frenchman two packs 
of cigarettes and I handed the children 3 pack 
of gum apiece, to their intense delight. 

On another interesting occasion, some of 
my friends and I hired one of the attractive, 
black, open-air carriages drawn by two spir- 
ited horses and toured the entire native quar- 
ter of Marrakech. 

We were guided through two palaces of 
former Sultans which further substantiated 

- Marrakech’s title of “The Granada of Moroc- 
co,” and explained why it had been the capital - 
of the great Moors who had conquered Spain 
and all of North Africa and all but over-ran 


THE MARKET PLACE 


The commercial activities of Marrakech are cen- 
Fua and the 


tered in the Place Djemma El 


shadowy souks which surround it. 


Europ 


all Europe. The palaces were a magnificently 
adorned with mosaics in a riot of color, with 
delicate arches and columns fluted and painted 
in brilliant patterns. 

They contained great open gardens where 
doubtless in long-gone ages the thinly-clad 
dancing girls performed for the sultans and 
which were a profusion of lovely flowers in 
full bloom. There were wide courtyards 
where cool fountains splashed. “Carpets of 
thickness and color and priceless worth cov- 
ered the floors, which were inlaid with deli- 
cate and infricate mosaic designs. Divans 
and cushions of silk and velvet were scat- 
tered about the rooms in luxurious abandon. 

Of especial note was the vast courtyard of 
the Palace de la Bahia—almost as big as the 
concourse of the Pentagon Building in Wash- 
ington—with its mosaic pavements and dozens 
of slender columns supporting a latticed arch- 
way that ran entirely around the outer edges. 

Our native guide told us with gravity that 
one of the native sultans, I forget which one 
—it might have been the famed Mulay Ismail 
—had 630 wives. I ‘believe the modern 
sultans manage with a mere twenty or thirty. 

One of my favorite pastimes was to wander 
aimlessly through the Medina. It was an 
ever-changing and never-dull tapestry of Ori- 
ental life, open markets, kiosks, bazaars and 
snake-charmers. The famed story-tellers of 
Marrakech, about whom the simple Berber 


(Continued on page 31) 


KOUTOUBIYA TOWER 


The Koutoubiya Tower was erected in the twelfth 
century by Yakoub the Victorious who also built 
the Giralda in Seville. 


Screen Trader from Gendreau 
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The snake charmer always attracts an admiring 
crowd in the market place at Marrakech. 


IN THE SOUKS 


The narrow, shop lined streets of the souks are 
covered with reeds and branches to protect 
them from the sun. 
Dienés from Guilime 
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THE CARACARA 


The caracara performs a “dance of 

death" to lure its victim to destruc- 

tion. It prays on prairie dogs and 
other small game. 


THESE 


TO SIMULATE FLIGHT has always been a 
dancer’s ideal. As if to reciprocate this 
imitative flattery there are many birds who 
appear to be equally anxious to simulate the 
graceful movements of human dancers. A 
freak analogy of behavior? Ornithologists 
say “No.” They back this statement up with 
abundant proof that, among certain species, 
the bird’s dance instinct expresses itself in 
terms of well-conceived geometric ballets. 

A bird dances chiefly as a courtship ges- 
ture. Yet to all appearances, he also does a 
few steps just to amuse himself, or some- 
times he dances with his fellows. Most ar- 
resting, however, are the clearly defined the- 
atrical aspects of his amusement world where 
the audience - performer relationship would 
seem identical with our own. Naturally, such 
spectacles are not to be enjoyed without an 
admission charge of patience, plus a possible 
tax of discomfort. Besides, many of these 
dances are inaccessible to any but the out- 
doorsman, and even he may seldom follow 
denizens of the Australian bush or Africa’s 
jungles into their playhouses. 

It is worthy of note that songsters rarely 
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Wray H. Nicholson and Allan D. Cruickshank from The National Audubon Society 


BIRDS ARE DANCERS 


by Eleanore Flaig 


dance. Meadowlark, oriole, nightingale, 
canary—they and all their kindred, like the 
good vocalists they are, concentrate wholly 
upon laryngal gymnastics. Even the semi- 
domesticated dwellers in our city treetops 
scorn all attempts at grace other than those 
of an aerial nature. Almost without excep- 
tion the urge to rhythmic movement is con- 
fined to birds of raucous voices and often 
ungainly appearance: the great wild com- 
panies that haunt lonely shores, swamplands 
and prairies. 

As a rule, courtship dances are performed 
only by the male, who adopts this means to 
display his shape and plumage, but among 
a few genera, both sexes take part. For in- 
stance, the female condor utters a mating 
cry or “invitation to the dance” which ap- 


- parently excites her admirer, then proceeds 


to prove herself his equal when it comes to 
stepping. Similarly, the giant rails of South 
America gather in vast numbers at their 
meeting grounds and hold dances wherein 
the females participate. 
Jacanas, too, perform in the same manner. 
Like most mating dances, these commonly as- 


sume a somewhat grotesque orgiastic nature. 
Among emancipated lady birds, few are 
more entertaining than cranes, who belong 


to a dancing family and also score a high — 


intelligence rating. Immediately upon their 
arrival in spring the sandhill cranes of the 
Mid-West plunge into their courtship balls. . 
It is a rather bewildering sight to watch some 
two hundred of them bowing, crossing back 


and forth, skipping, leaping in the air and — 


circling about with wings adroop as they give 
vent to guttural croaks of delight. Here is 
found none of the dignity achieved by the 
crane in repose. The dancing pair are in 


love, hence the performance has a decidedly — 


berserk trend. There is little order or design 


in these dances, which seem mere emotional © 


outbursts; nor does the excitement subside 
until the last bird lies exhausted. 
Comedy elements dominate the dancing of 
certain birds, thanks to their characteristics, 
appearance, or both. And few creatures can 


‘look as ludicrous under stress of some in- 


stinctive urge. The Laysan albatross stages 
a droll dance - for-two having no apparent 
purpose other than play. It seems to be the 


i 


_~prit pastime of the older birds, who 
never weary of its repetition. Approaching 
each other — with a high-stepping cakewalk, 
they open the performance with profound 
bows. After strutting about each other with 
grave nods, they begin to fence, whetting 
their beaks together with a whistling sound, 
yet frequently pausing to peck and make 
queer little bows as if to declare their friend- 
liness. Soon one lifts its wings and starts 
preening its under feathers, whereupon the 
partner strikes a grand attitude and either 
shifts its weight mechanically from side to 
side or indulges in audible beak-snappings. 
Its toilet finished, the other bird throws 
back its head, puffs out its breast and, rising 
on tiptoe, emits a long- drawn, adenoidal 
“Ah-h-h!” The partner accompanies this aria 
by loud, rapid snappings, not unlike the tat- 
too of castanets. Sometimes the birds simul- 
taneously lift their beaks to perform a duet 
of cacophonous groans, after which they re- 
sume their quick, alternate bowing and start 
the show all over again, probably reversing 
their roles. A few members of the colony 
usually stand by, gravely attentive. 
Throughout Australia and the Papuan 
Islands are found the bower birds, of which 
there exist some half dozen species, all noted 
as playhouse builders. A love of the beauti- 
ful characterizes these birds and finds ex- 
pression in their bower - construction and 
landscaping. Their building site is generally 
in the scrub, either between two adjacent 
trees, or near a fallen log or mossy boulder. 
Although each variety has its own type of 
power, the laying out of an attractive park 
or approach appears to be a common trait. 
Bowers, in some instances covered avenues 
open at both ends, are woven of small twigs 
and ornamented with bits of moss and fern, 
orchids, white rock-lily, etc. Newton’s bower 
bird surpasses his relatives in architectural 
pomp, as his structures often reach a height 
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of six feet and are added to season after sea- 
son. Having cleared a space six or eight feet 
wide in front of their bower, the birds spread 
a carpet of moss, if not of leaves and grasses. 
This area is then studded with trivia of all 


sorts, chiefly bright berries, feathers and 
flowers, according to the tribal taste. Flowers 
are invariably used, and the daily replacement 
of withered leaves or blossoms with fresh 
ones is a rite of much importance. Spotted 
and satin bower birds also fancy the whitened 
bones of tiny animals, as well as pebbles and 
land shells, for decorative purposes. In fact, 
they have been known to scatter no less than 
a half bushel of such before the entrance to 
their pavilions. 

Here in their rustic amusement parks, 
bower birds of both sexes meet for recrea- 
tion. They play tag or busy themselves with 
the removal or addition of some ornament to 
their playhouse. The males stage a typical 
revue for the females by means of their sing- 
ing, dancing, wooing, their grotesque atti- 
tudes and gallant bowing. This is likewise 
the theater of pitched battles between court- 
ing males — when one of them removes a 
flower placed by a rival. When such disputes 
occur the colony forms an excited audience. 
Loud, partisan cries go up, but interference 
between combatants is tabu. 

Just as the bower bird descends from a 
line of playhouse builders, so does the grouse 
represent a dynasty of “dancing drummers.” 
Year after year between February and April 
the ruffed grouse plays a return engagement 
to the same fallen log to exhibit his versatility 
and thereby win a mate. (Among certain 
grouse, sandpipers and allied species, the skin 
of the male’s throat and breast becomes loose 
and flabby during mating season, and may 
be inflated almost to equal the bird’s size. 
This is a prelude to the courtship play). A 
dandy to. the last quill, Mr. Grouse struts 
with jerky, conceited gait up and down the 


THE BITTERN 


The bittern is a noisy chap whose "booming" may be heard a mile away. During his courtship dance 
he flashes the concealed tufts of his white feathers. 


Grimes from The National Audubon Society 


Hal H. Harrison from The National Audubon Society 
A FLICKER FAMILY 
During courtship flickers are ardent dancers and 
sometimes two rivals for the same female will ex- 
hibit their skill together. 
THE SANDHILL CRANE 


Many birds of awkward appearance like cranes per- 
form dances that have an almost stately grace. 


From a painting by Audubon 


log as he dances and parades in military fash- 
ion with ruffed neck, sacs blown out, rustling 
feathers on end and tail spread fanwise. 
However, if no feminine audience gathers 
to admire him, he adopts the tactics of a 
barker, and sets up a loud drumming with 
his wings. Just what causes this noise ap- 
proaching the rumble of a kettle drum re- 
mains a point of dispute among naturalists. 
It has been suggested that the bird thumps 
his sides, or the log; but, as his wings vi- 
brate at a speed beyond the eye’s recording, 
science believes he merely beats the air to 
produce his rolling rataplan, at once love-call 
and battle-cry. For the chances are one or 


sharptails—cousins of the ruffed grouse— 
choose a well-trodden dance floor of from 
fifty to a hundred feet across. Since they 
likewise revisit their same retreat each sea- 
son, it is not unusual to find small path- 
ways leading to it from all directions. In 
early spring when their plumage is at its 
finest, the birds begin forming small groups 
which, in turn, set out to meet other groups. 
A proper number having been assembled, the 
company proceeds to the dance field. Before 
long the nearby shrubbery is dotted with 
feminine fans anticipating the antics of their 
Romeos. The show may be staged any May 
morning or evening; sometimes it continues 


BLACK-NECKED STILTS 


pantaloons. They waltz around one another, 
play leap-frog and spin crazily as if under’ _ 
the influence of loco weed. Increasing in 
speed, they seem virtually gone mad. They 
bow and dash here and there, whirling, whirl- 
ing. Thompson, the ornithologist, says, “The 
whole performance reminds one so strongly 
of a Cree Dance as to suggest the possibility 
of its being the prototype of the Indian ex- 
ercise.” : 

Eventually spent, the sharptails move 
slowly above the clearing for a time. Then, 
without warning, one lowers his head and 
comes rushing forward, whereat a fresh 
frenzy seizes the entire group, and the orgy 


ess Department of the Interior 


The black-necked stilts which live in the Western and Southwestern part of the United States are appropriately named. These birds inhabit ponds, marshes 
or lagoons and make their nests of reeds. During the mating season they perform their courtship dances with slightly angular movements but with agility 


more rivals are dancing on the same log, and 
in spring the grouse shows himself as fierce 
a fighter as the game cock. Before the ex- 
hibition is over, the ground will probably be 
feather-strewn and spattered with blood. In- 
cidentally, the drumming stops only after the 
last bird has mated. 

Applied to the rackelhahn of Northern 
Europe, this love-parade is known as the 
“lek” or “spel.” As the bird struts with trail- 
ing wings and outspread tail before a group 
of females, he is supposedly deaf; still, the 
ladies wistfully answer his virile cries. Like 
the ruffed grouse, he soon meets his rivals 
in a furious battle of wings, beaks and claws. 

In preference to a log theater, the prairie 
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and exuberance. 


all night, the climax usually being reached 
before sunrise. 

Nothing much happens until suddenly a 
male inflates the great orange sacs on either 
side of his neck, spreads his tail, swells twice 
his size, drops his wings and, with lowered 
head, charges forward like a bull. At this 
signal others rush into the arena, deflating 
their sacs with a booming sound. Now all 
strike up the music with vibrating wings and 
tails. At first a semblance of order is main- 
tained, but the excitement steadily mounts. 
Raising a pandemonium with their incessant 
“boom ... boom,” the tousled, inflated birds 
continue prancing and pounding the earth, 
their feathered legs hilariously suggestive of 


is again under way. 

Another noisy ehap is the bittern whose 
“booming” has suffered comparison with 
such unromantic sounds as the bellowing of 
a bull, the complaints of an old-time wooden 
pump, and the driving of a stake into a bog. 
In fact, “stake driver’ is one cognomen for 
our American bittern. Inconsistently, he is - 
a shy, seldom-glimpsed hermit, fond of his 
swamps and marshes. And from here his 
powerful puck-la-grook, thrice repeated, can 
be heard a mile away. It is said that during 
his wooing dance the ordinarily concealed 
tufts of white feathers under his wings are 
flashed imto view by contrast with his au- 
tumnal plumage. 


tain chickens hold dance contests whose aim 
appears to be the Spartan ideal of endurance. 
Looking on from the adjacent bushes, the 
brilliant troupe utters strange sounds, obvi- 
ously of approval and encouragement, as a 
cock dances alone in the clearing. His tail 
outspread and wings extended, he carries on 
until exhausted. Then, with a cry that per- 
haps echoes The Raven’s “Nevermore!” he 
joins the ranks of spectators as another cock 
replaces him amid uproarious demonstra- 
tions. White mews hold the same sort of 
tournaments, with the slight difference that 
the soloist usually chooses a rock as his plat- 
form. 

Among the most ardent of feathered lov- 
ers is the flicker, or yellowhammer. Spread- 
ing his tail fanwise, he sidles up to the girl 
of his dreams and repeatedly bows to her. 
Now he retreats, now advances or glides side- 


wise, showing off with all the art he pos-. 


sesses. Quite often he has to contend with a 
rival that is nothing if not persistent, and 
whom he tolerates in true sporting spirit. 
The two of them airing their repertoire side 
by side provide a highly amusing perform- 
ance. 

Sometimes the flicker can persuade _his 

fiancé to dance with him. Round a tree trunk 
they go, up one branch, down another, bow- 
ing and swaying before each other as the 
suitor himself sings an accompaniment. 
Snipe entertain their mates in much the same 
way, adding the thrill of a few spectacular 
aeronautics. But no more farcical perform- 
ance could reward an eavesdropper than he- 
owl antics under a she-owl’s bower — the 
snapping and wing-lifting, the series of rev- 
erences, the lugubrious blinking and despair- 
ing-groans of this- woodland sage. 
__ Hoping to dazzle his intended, the peacock 
- sometimes resorts to strategy. Camouflaged, 
-as it were, behind the gorgeous arc of his 
rump feathers, he walks backward toward 
her, to wheel suddenly about with a great 
rustle of quills. Being more or less familiar 
ably roll a blasé eye and indulge her prefer- 
ence for food. — 

Sidney R, Esten, chief naturalist of all In- 


diana State Parks, related an amusing ex- - 


periment made on a Crawfordsville estate. 
Wishing to film the courtship play of the 
purple peacock, Mr. Esten arranged a meet- 
ing between a dispassionate pair. A lakeside 
spot had been chosen for the love scene 
which, from all indications, seemed unlikely 
to take place. Even when the lady was placed 
directly in front of him, the hero maintained 
an aloof attitude. Hour after hour Mr. Esten 
worked to induce some interest in the male, 
whose only response was to stalk off, or at 
best to stand in stolid indifference. He finally 
tried tickling the bird to “‘start him stepping,” 
but he doggedly refused to cooperate. 
It being well past noon, there remained 
nothing but to own defeat, when a rustle like 
the opening of a great bamboo fan was heard. 
The hero had had a change of heart! His 
2 (Continued on page 31) 


British Columbia’s. orange-yellow moun- 


THE LYRE BIRD DANCES 


Here are two views of the Australian 
lyre bird while he is dancing with his 
beautiful feathers in full display. In the 
upper picture the bird's head, which is 
facing the camera, is canopied by the 
lacy veil of its outspread plumage. In 
the picture at the right the bird is 
dancing on the mound he has con- 
structed as a stage. Here he entertains 
his mate while she. is hatching the an- 
nual egg. The lyre bird has a single 
mate with which he lives uxoriously for 
a decade or so in a forest dell used 
exclusively by the two birds and all their 
children not more than four years old. 
In addition to his skill as a dancer the 
lyre bird ‘can imitate perfectly the song 
of all other birds in the Australian bush. 


THE ALBATROSS DUET 


The Laysan albatrosses dance together 
in pairs. They approach one another in 
a high-stepping cake walk, bow ‘pro- 
foundly, fence playfully with their beaks 
and then throw back their heads and 
emit a long-drawn out, adenoidal 
“Ah-h-h!” The Laysan albatross is found 
on the island of the same name and 
adjacent islands in the Pacific such as 
Midway where they are a source of con- 
tinual delight to travelers on trans 
Pacific planes. 
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AMERICA’S FIGHTING SHIPS 
IN HIBERNATION. 


by Lt. David Felix, USNR 
Photographs from the U. S. Navy 


DESTROYERS AT THE SAN DIEGO NAVAL BASE 


Their war time tasks completed these destroyers have come home to nest in their permanent berths at San Diego. Work is now under way to protect their 


IT’S A STRANGE fleet, a taskless task 
force. Equipped with powerful engines it 
will not roam seas and salute dignataries in 
exotic ports. Outfitted with the latest naval 
armanent it will not steam forth in extensive 
battle maneuvers. The shrill of the boat- 
swain’s whistle and the chatter of chipping 
hammers will not sound across its decks. Nor 
will the loud speaker systems roar and the 
powerful winches groan and strain. Instead 
nothing but silence and immobility, with 
neither the turn of a screw nor the crackle of 
the sound track of a movie in the crew’s 
messhall to stir the emotions or break the 
quiet. 

For this is the Navy’s post-war reserve 
fleet, 2600 of the Navy’s most modern and 
powerful ships. Designed to be the bench- 
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guns and complicated machinery from rust and disintegration. 


warming second team behind the active fleet, 
it will be nested in the Navy yards and berth- 
ing areas of the Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, immobile and all but crewless and de- 
serted. Yet should the need arise, should « 
new war threaten, these hibernating ships will 


resound with activity once again, and within 


ten to thirty days these erstwhile motionless 
ships will steam out fully prepared for action. 
In this way the Navy plans to maintain in- 


- tact and as a military potential as much of its 


huge war-time fleet as is possible under the 
economies imposed by its peace-time budget. 
The ships of the reserve fleet will not be 
manned and operated, but they will be kept in 
such an excellent condition of readiness that, 
if necessary, ten to thirty days will suffice to 
have these ships ready for battle. 


But how is it possible to leave these ships 
idle and unmanned for even three years, 
much less the twenty years the Navy glibly 
speaks of, and not find them a rusted mass of 
rotted hulks and mildewed equipment? How 
does the Navy expect to find these ships with 
unrusted hulls, engines ready to turn over, 
guns, fire control, communication, deck equip- 
ment fully operative? 

The answer lies in a system called material 
preservation, or rather, to be more accurate, 
in the improved methods the Navy has de- 
veloped in this system during the last few 
years. Old Navymen, remembering what 
passed for material preservation after the last 
war will have visions of endless “Red Lead 
Rows” of stripped down, rusting destroyers 
tied up along the San Diego and Philadelphia 


waterfronts, 


rae 
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ships that took months of frantic 
effort during this war to re-equip and restore 
to fighting efficiency. But this is different, as 
different as the radar controlled firepower of 
this war is from the range-finder and visually 
spotted gunnery of the last war, as different 
as a high speed Missouri is from an eighteen 
knot coal burning Utah. For developments 
in the art of preserving our own ships have 
kept pace with developments in the art of 
destroying enemy ships, and since the end of 
the war the Navy has been utilizing these de- 
velopments to the fullest in making its post- 
war plans. 

The natural enemies of a ship are cor- 
rosion, verdigris, tarnish, mildew and rot, 
and all of these are the effect of moisture on 
the materials with which the ship and its 
equipment are constructed. In addition, salt- 
laden air, electrolysis, dust, corrosive vapors 
and sunlight assist in the implacable attacks 
against a vessel’s soundness and efficiency. 
These forces can be checked on an operative 
ship by the vigilance of the crew. 

And as any sailor can wearily tell you, the 
Navy’s ships carry on a continuous schedule 
of scraping rust, washing bulkheads, polish- 
ing brightwork, cleaning and greasing equip- 
ment, and painting, always painting, in a 
ceaseless campaign against their slow-work- 
ing intramural enemies, a campaign as vigor- 
ously executed as that recently carried out 
against their extramural foes. 

The new material preservation system 
which makes possible the 2600 vessel reserve 
fleet is a thorough, scientific project employ- 
ing preservative compounds, moisture remov- 
ing machines, and plastic packaging to re- 
place the normal application of elbow grease 
and muscles which depleted manpower makes 
impossible. The program has had to meet the 
following conditions: (1) require little or no 
servicing and renewal (2) be quickly, easily 
and cheaply applied (3) be long-lasting for as 
much as twenty years (4) be easily removable 
so that any vessel in the reserve fleet can be 
returned to active duty in a matter of days. 


This, the Navy is convinced, the present pro- 


gram does. 

Of the various specific methods used, that 
of dehumidification or the renewal of mois- 
ture from the air is the major new develop- 
ment. With it the Navy expects to preserve 
intact the interior of its inactive ships with- 
out having to strip them of their diverse and 


valuable equipment, and thereby rendering 


them militarily useless until they can be re- 
equipped. 

_ The heart of this method is an electrically 
operated and automatically controlled de- 
humidification machine which, when con- 
nected to the fire main system of the ship, 
will operate constantly to draw moisture from 
the air inside and re-circulate dry air through 


THE RED LEAD FLEET 


Battened down, wrapped and greased against 
weather, the "Red Lead Fleet" slept throughout 
the period between two world wars. The ships got 
their names from the red paint with which they 


‘ 


‘were coated. New methods of preservation are far. 


' more effective than those used in the period be- 
_. tween the two world wars when this picture was 
taken in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


A 


SPRAYING A TORPEDO 


These officers are watching the thin film rust preven- 
tative being applied to a torpedo at the Material 
Preservation School in San Diego. 


FILM PACKAGING 


Here a 3” 50 caliber gun is getting a light coat of 
plastic. The 4” gun in the background has already 
been sealed up. 


WEATHER PROOFING THE SUPERSTRUCTURE 


For the hull above the water. line and weather decks an effective anti-corrosive paint has been 
invented. It can either be sprayed on or brushed on. 


SCRAPING THE HULL 


One of the destroyer escorts of the Ninteenth Fleet is being scraped and cleaned for preservation 
treatment. Hot plastic, a thick compound sprayed on the hull below the water line, protects it from 


rust and barnacles. 


IN THE SAN FRANCISCO NAVAL SHIPYARD 
The ships seen here are in the process of being inactivated. In the drydock is the USS 


Quincey. 


the compartments. Basically the machine is a 
large blower which sends the moist air 
through a dessicant or drying agent, usually 
silica gel, a crystalline substance with a high 
rate of absorption of moisture. After the 
ship’s interior has been cleaned, fumigated 
and painted and the compartments sealed and 
made airtight, one such dehumidification ma- 
chine will function automatically to keep the 
humidity content of a destroyer at the thirty 
per cent optimum. Larger ships require more 
machines, a battleship as many as six. 

A ship has many compartments such as 
fresh-water tanks, blisters, and void spaces 
which are not reached by the main ventila- 
tion system. For these, static dehumidifica- 
tion as distinguished from the above dynamic 
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IGLOOS ON AN AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIER 


It looks as though Eskimos 
had set up a colony on 
the flight deck of the USS 
Intrepid which is being 
laid up at the Naval Ship- 
yard in San Francisco. 
These behive-shaped struc- 
tures are about to be plac- 
ed on fifty millimeter gun 
mounts to serve as protec- 
tive coverings during the 
period of idleness. 


hd compartment is tee prepared oe 
cleaning, painting and fumigating, containers — 
of dessicant are placed in the tank or blister 
and the space is sealed. The dessicants will © 


be inspected at six-month periods and those 
that are saturated replaced. 


Men who had the task of restoring and re-_ 
outfitting the old destroyers of “Red Lead 


Row” for active service’in the days at the 


beginning of World War II know the back — 
breaking work of removing the thick, hard- 


caked grease from the main engines before 
they could be turned over. The new thin- 


film rust preventive compound the Navy now 


uses to preserve the machinery of its inactive - 


ships eliminates this work and softens the 
vocabulary. It not only has long-lasting ad- 
hesiveness and water-repellent qualities but in 


addition can be easily cut by Diesel oil. And 
in an emergency the machinery can be oper- 


ated without remhoving the preservative com- 


pound, which will dissolve in the lubricating. 


oil of the moving parts. The application of 
the thin-film rust preventive compound is as 
easy and quick as its removal. 

An old torpedoman revisiting his ae 
some Sunday and finding his beloved tubes 
covered with a tight-fitting rubbery stuff for 


all the world like a two-way stretch girdle 


may scratch his head at the sight, but this 
rubbery covering, he will learn, is as effec- 


tive for its purpose, keeping out moisture, as 


the girdle is in keeping in hips. It is the 


Navy’s new strippable film packaging, the 


answer. to the problem of covering guns, 
. winches, torpedo tubes, and other machinery 
exposed to the elements. 

As interesting in application as in appear- 


“ance, strippable film is a waterproof, air- 


tight film that is sprayed on, thus making it 


easy to mould about any shape, no matter’ 


how angular or irregular. And it has one very 
important property for military use. It peels 
off as easily as an orange in a matter of 


minutes. To apply, a web-work of plastic 


(Continued on page 34) 
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e fi ® 
by Harrison Forman 
Photographs by Alexanderson from Guillumette 


Harrison Forman, who has frequently contributed to 
“Travel,” first visited China in 1930 and since then he has 
traveled extensively in all parts of that vast country. He 
served as a_war correspondent for the New York Times 
after Pearl Harbor and he has witnessed most of the im- 
portant events in the Sino-Japanese conflict. He is the 
author, among other books, of Report from Red China, a 
record of whcih he saw in the areas dominated by the 
Communists. In the following article he describes the tragic 
consequences of the great trek back to the liberated terri- 
tories of millions of Chinese who migrated to the interior 


nine years ago. 
Editorial Note 


IN ONE OF HISTORY’S greatest popula- 
tion migrations, fifty million Chinese fled 
westward before the Japanese invaders, a 
thousand, two thousand miles into China’s 
backward hinterlands. With the war’s sud- 
den and unexpected end, fifty million Chinese 
now want to return to their homes in liber- 
ated coastal China. 

In the intervening war years, however. 
many problems have arisen to complicate seri- 
ously their return. Most important of these, 
perhaps, is the lack of available transport. 

For the westward flight nine years ago 
there were river steamers, railways, busses, 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Sixty-five year old Wen 
Ji served during the war 
with Japan. as medical 
director in one of the 
refugee hospitals in the 
interior. 


THE ROAD BACK 


With all their possessions 
in a hand drawn cart this 
family is setting forth on 
the long trek back to 
their home town in liber- 


ated China. 


trucks and private passenger cars. But the 
Jap bombers have sunk the steamers. The 
railways have been torn up and rolling stock 
destroyed. Busses have fallen apart from 
age and over use. Trucks have broken down 
irom chronic overloading, rough roads and 
vrorn out tires. While passenger cars, except- 
ing the dilapidated few still operated by the 
military and the government, have long since 
rusted and rotted from. disuse, especially 
after the closing of the Burma Road and the 
beginning of total blockade cutting off all 
fuel imports. 

It is something of a miracle that China, 
so long throttled by blockade, has any modern 
transport left at all. And it was always some- 
thing of a mystery to me why the Japs, after 
the initial stages of the war, suddenly seemed 
no longer to care much about finishing off 
Free China’s remaining water, rail and high- 
way, transport. ~Yet these were legitimate 
military targets, the complete destruction of 
which would have left Free China in a pretty 
tough spot. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, instead 
of hoarding their precious remaining ships, 
trains and motor transport, brazenly flaunted 
them before the enemy’s guns. Big steamers 
on the upper Yangtze boldly continued to run 
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up and down the river carrying passengers, 
cargo and even troops to points within almost 
spitting distance of Japanese-occupied cities. 

I remember one such trip I took down the 
Yangtze from Chungking to within just a 
few miles of Ichang, a major Japanese mili- 
tary headquarters for Central China and a 
staging base for a large scale offensive which 
was even then in progress. We traveled in 
broad daylight, with a thousand or more 
a perfect sitting duck target 
for Jap bombers based barely a few minutes 
away. No one on board seemed much wor- 
ried, however; and I thought to myself this 
was a helluva way to fight a war. But I was 
glad, nevertheless, that no Jap bombers came 
over. That steamer, incidentally, had been 
thumbing its nose at the Japs for over five 


People from all walks of life are returning from 
the interior of China to the liberated sections to 
continue if possible the activities which the war 
interrupted. Kuo Ping-lien above is an account- 
ant; at the right is Wu Oei-Shin, a businessman. 


years. The Japs finally became annoyed and 


‘bombed it, together with the three others like 


it still making the Yangtze run, just two 
weeks after I had returned to Chungking. 

It was the same with the railways. The 
Chinese continued to operate their trains in 
Free China on regular schedules carrying 
passengers, freight and troops. I shall never 
understand, for example, why the Japs al- 
lowed trains to run on the Lunghai Railroad 
paralleling the Yellow River in Honan Proy- 
ince—unless it was to give daily artillery prac- 
tice to the Japs pot- shooting from their en- 
trenchments across the river. It would seem 
a more efficient way of destroying those 
trains—if indeed that was their purpose— 
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would be to send a few planes flying down 
the track until they caught up with the de- 
fenceless locomotives and blast them with 
bombs and bullets. But they never did that— 
at least not until they began their offensive 
up the Lunghai in the summer of 1944. The 
Chinese, then, dynamited both the rails and 
rolling stock before retreating. 

I remember, too, the uneasy feeling I had 
traveling down the Canton-Hankow Railway 
from Hengyang to Kukong, barely ninety 
miles from Canton. We were running on a 
regular schedule, in broad daylight with abso- 
lutely no defence and no place to take cover 
in the flat rice-paddy country. There was not 
a thing in the world to stop the Japs from at- 
tacking our train. And a printed time table 


obtained at any ticket office by one of their 


agents “would | have told aoe je bombers 
where to find us almost at any minute of the 
day. The Japs, no doubt, spared these trains 
hoping to use them when they finally cap- 
tured the entire railway in South China dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1944. The 
Chinese, however, again blew up the trains 
rather than let them fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

For highway traffic the Chinese had tried 
hard to keep their aging trucks and busses 
running with substitute fuels—with charcoal 
gas, tung oil, or alcohol. But China’s rough 
roads have shredded irreplaceable tires, and 
makeshift has had to do for lack of spare 
parts. Moreover, it was almost as much as 
your life was worth to travel in a bus or truck 
in Free China. For Chinese drivers were 
given exactly so much fuel for a particular 
run. Whatever they could save from this al- 
lotment was theirs to sell on a black market. 
And because the black market paid well, the 


_drivers-grew more and more reckless. 


On the treacherous mountain roads in 
China’s hinterland drivers would shut off their 
motors and coast down the steepest of hills, 
relying entirely upon their worn and some- 


THE CHINESE SECTION OF SHANGHAI 


During the war many of the inhabitants of 
Shanghai's Chinese section migrated to the in- 
terior. Many of them became successful mer- | 
chants and traders and will never return to the 
crowded slums of the great seaport. 


CIGARETTE MAKERS 


The cigarette makers of Shanghai require little equipment and they often set up shop right on the 


sidewalk. 


THE MONEY CHANGER 


Inflation has so cheapened money in China that it is almost valueless. 


y y y 


Harrison Forman 


times useless brakes which too often failed 
them altogether. It was common, indeed, for 
an overloaded truck or bus to hurtle over a 
cliffside when inadequate braking failed to 
slow it sufficiently on a dangerous turn. The 
government tried to curb this recklessness 
with strict regulations for driving; but the 
black market for saved fuel paid too well, 
and drivers continued to take more and more 
chances. 

With the end of the war, just about all re- 
maining river, rail and highway transport 
has been commandeered by the government 
and military authorities for the movement of 
offices and personnel back down country. 

One may still walk, of course. Millions 
did, on the trek westward. But that was eight 
years ago. Bodies were healthier, stronger, 
comparatively well fed and well clad. Refu- 


This veteran tailor established himself in Chung- 
king in the early part of the war. He will not 
risk the long trip home where he would doubtless 
. find his shop destroyed. 


gees though they might be, they still had 
some reserves—a few savings, some heir- 
looms and personal effects to sell when the 
money ran out. But eight years is a long 
time. Savings have long since been wiped 
out by an inflation which is officially admitted 
to have raised the cost of daily necessities to 
cover three thousand times what they were 
before the war. So diets had to be steadily 
reduced and health suffered. Teeth decayed 
for lack of vitamins and bodies weakened. 
Clothes wore out, and because of blockade 
could not be replaced at any price. Where- 
upon, millions of down-country Chinese who 
had learned to wear the woolens and leather 
of the Westerner had to learn to get along 
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REFUGEES RETURNING 


China's few remaining railroad cars serve only to transport a small fraction of the people returning 
home. Many of China's railroads were completely destroyed to prevent them from falling into 
Japanese hands. 


with the cotton and straw of their ancestors, 
which hinterland China still wore. 

And though today they may somehow find 
the strength, the courage and even the money 
for the trek back on foot, there is still the 
problem of food for the weeks, perhaps 


months, on the road. When they came west- 
ward eight years ago there had been food 
aplenty. There was rice and vegetables and 
meat from the fertile farmlands en route—a 
surplus of produce that farmers. had for 
years been shipping down river to the metro- 


BOUND FOR MARKET 


Vegetables for Shanghai are grown on the outskirts ‘of the city and come to market swinging from 
carrier poles. Duck and geese, however, come anywhere from ten to fifty miles to town, and they 
: come alive. The fowl are all carried in individual compartments of woven grass. 
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_engine, 


poly cities of coastal China. But when the ie 


Japanese came on the heels of the fleeing mi 


lions and settled down like locusts to rob the — 


harvests to feed their own people back in 
Japan, the farmers gradually began to re- 
strict their planting. 


And when a bad -year came, there was — 
In Honan, for example, twenty mil- 


famine. 
lion people were affected by a famine that was 
perhaps the worst in recorded history. From 
three to five millions literally starved to death 


in that famine of 1943 and 1944. I have seen 


many terrible sights in my time; but never 


shall I forget the wholesale misery of the mil- 


lions of dead and living dead I saw in the 


weeks I spent in famine-stricken Honan. For — 
miles upon miles the roads were choked with — 


wild-eyed refugees streaming westward in 
search of food. Trains were literally en- 
crusted with refugees jamming the box-cars, 
hanging to the roofs, between the cars, riding 
the rods underneath or the cow- -catcher on the 
The“dead and dying were every- 
where. Not a tree was to be seen, but what 
its bark had been'ripped off and devoured by 


haggard emaciated villagers who knew that 


this would only make them suffer the more 


excruciatingly from stomach ulcers and the 


like before death finally came. 
“Before this is over,” said a skeleton-like 


farmer to me, “one of every three of us will _ 


be dead.” And before it was over, one in 
every three was dead, or as good as dead. 
To the problem of food for the returning 
war-refugee there is added the problem of 
housing. Not a single town of ten thousand 
or more has escaped Jap bombings. The 
refugees I have seen in more recent years— 


the ones fleeing from the Japs—have had a | 


much tougher time of it than those of the 
early days of the war. Towns and villages, 
which in the beginning had taken a sudden 


influx of refugees in their stride, fed them, 


housed them, and passed them along to the © 


interior, now found themselves helpless in 
the face of food and housing shortages, 
aggravated by a general dislocation of rural 
economy as a result of long years of enervat- 
ing war. These recent refugees were meas- 
ured in thousands. What, then, of the re- 
turnees who will be measured in millions? 
As these former refugees get back to 
coastal China many find their homes not as 
they left them eight years ago. Many homes 
have been destroyed or seriously damaged. 


Many more have been looted by those who 


occupied them temporarily and moved out be- — 


fore the return of the rightful owner. 

And what of the prospects for work? If 
he be a farmer, he has to have money to tide 
him over until a crop may be harvested— 
provided, of course, he is able to get seed and 
the farm tools to plant them. The worker, 
however, will be faced with a more pressing 


problem. With the factories destroyed, trade 


at a standstill and free commerce slow in re- 
establishing itself, work will not be too plen- 
tiful for some time to come. 

The whole will be further complicated by 


a financial upheaval resulting from the pup- — 
pet, or Jap-sponsored, currency becoming — 


own wishes, and lived to themselves as 
modern folk do. The young wife has been 
mistress of her own home, however humble 
it may have been. Andshe will not easily be 
persuaded to give up this new independence 
and freedom for the semi-slavery of a daugh- 
ter-in-law in the home of her husband’s 
parents. 

“T am afraid even to think about it,’ Mrs. 
Chao told me. Chao Ching-ling is the bright. 
efficient little wife of a junior government 
clerk, and typical of many thousands like her. 
Both refugees from a little town near Nan- 
king, she and her youthful husband had met 
and married in Chungking. 

But eight years of separation between hus- 
band and wife, between man and the family 
left in Jap-occupied territory, has generated 
a sociological problem more serious than is 
generally appreciated. Millions had left their 
womenfolk behind in the hurried flight ex- 
pecting to return after only a short period of 
hinterland exile. As the war dragged on, 
many took what were popularly called “pup- 
pet wives,” “poor-men’s concubines,” ex- 
pecting to abondon these with the war’s end 


and return down country to reunion with 
their families. 

But the years went by, and babies came. 
Roots dug deeper and deeper. And many of 
these with whom I talked told me frankly 
they had decided to stay with their new fami- 
lies in hinterland China where they had 
started new businesses or found new oppor- 
tunities which would be denied them in the 
crowded, more highly Sompeutine coastal 
areas. 

Wang Ping-chun, a cobbler, oie it this 
way: “In Hankow I worked long hours in a 
shoe shop for a miserable wage that was 
barely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Here, in backward Szechwan, I am 
considered a skilled workman, and wealthy 
people pay me well for the shoes I make, | 
have my own shop now, and earn a fine liv- 
ing. Should I give all this us to go back to 
that sweat-shop in Hankow?” 

“But what of the wife and two children 
you left in Hankow?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “I haven’t heard from 
them in over seven years. Nor have I been 

(Continued on page 31) 


AN AMUSEMENT CENTER IN SHANGHAI 


The Shanghai Bund and its Occidental banks, office buildings, department stores and hotels has 

changed very little as a result of Japanese occupation. In the crowded Chinese sections, however, 

living conditions have become more hideous than ever as a result of the destruction of homes and the 
returning refugees. 


NEWSBOY 


War has not ended the suffering of millions of 
Chinese children who now. face famine and all 
the terrible hardships brought about by recon- 
struction and inflation. This youngster earns a 
few miserable pennies by selling newspapers. 


suddenly just so much worthless paper. 
Perhaps the most serious of all problems 
facing the returning refugees will be that of 
family reunions, Eight years of separation 
_ between relatives, even between brothers and 
_ sisters, will not be too ‘difficult to bridge. This 
may well include those who may have collabo- 
rated with the Japanese. I talked with many 
Chinese about this problem of what to do with 
collaborators. Chen Ling-po, a former Shang- 
hai merchant, summed it up like this: 
“Unless the relative had been more than a 
“‘rice-traitor—that is, ‘one who collaborated 
with the enemy because he had to, because 
_ of economic necessity—all would be forgiven 
with the end of the war. The charge of 
traitor can be placed against too many rela- 
tives of too many persons—including many 
in high position in Chungking—to be too 
generally made. A man must needs tread 
warily, therefore, lest his own toes be stepped 
upon.’ 
Eight years of separation between parents 
and children—especially the teen-aged boys 
_and girls who joined the westward trek along 
with their colleges and factories—has, how- 
ever, meant much more. These youngsters 
have since grown up. Unfettered by the re- 
straints of ago-old family traditions these 
- youngsters, like pioneers in a new world, have 
learned to follow their natural instincts. They 
_ have, for example, married according to their 
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Photographs by Dorothy Hosmer 


ON CORPUS CHRISTI day the Cathedral in 
Mexico City overflows with gayly costumed children 
who have come to attend a special mass with their 
mothers. Rich and poor alike they gather at Mexico's 
greatest church, wearing their regional costumes, wide- 
eyed and curious, wondering or frightened. The girls 
carry trays of fruits or vegetables or flowers. The boys 
wear strapped to their backs tiny wooden boxes, or 
huacales, containing miniature replicas of Indian kitchen 
utensils, and perhaps they carry a live chicken. A 
Zapotecan. Indian girl from Oaxaca will wear the tra- 
ditional costume of that southern town with her rebozo 
twined turban-wise around her head. A fashionable 
young lady from the capital will wear a satin blouse 


PILGRIM FROM ZAPOTECA 


The girl at the left is a Zapotecan Indian from 
Oaxaca. The boy's huacale above is laden with 
pottery jugs and cups, lacquered plates, brushes, 
gourds, baskets and many other utensils including 
the rush mat that serves the Indian as a bed. 


Each of these youngsters has brought an offering 

for Corpus Christi Day. One of the boy's chubby 

hands is grasping the leg of a chicken, the other 

holds a walking stick. The girl in her red striped 

skirt is preoccupied with the fruit on her lac- 
quer tray. 


bright with embroidery based on ancient designs. Some 
of the boys will be dressed in the traditional costume 
of the charro, or Mexican horseman; others will proudly 
display the varied costumes of the Indian villages where 
they live. This annual display of juvenile pageantry cele- 
brates a venerable tradition in Mexico for it was on 
Corpus Christi day that the Indians brought as their 
tithes to the church, instead of money, products they 
had themselves cultivated. 


The hero-worshipping young miss with lacquer earrings wears her rebozo draped in the style of the 
a poblana, a costume supposedly worn by a captive Chinese princess brought to Mexico hun- 
dreds of years ago. The boy proudly wears the costume of the charro, or Mexican horseman. 


This fashionable young participant wears a_ silk 
blouse, but as far as.costumes-are concerned 
those of the poorest Indian children are often 
as lovely as those of the rich children of Mexico Though the youngest of these two sisters can hardly walk she has put on her huarache sandals and 
City. The Corpus Christi festival makes no social her handwoven belt and is already wide-eyed with awe. Her more sophisticated sister has colored 
distinction among the children’ who participate. yarns braided in her hair and carries sweet peas in her lacquer plate. 
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BLEEDING A CHICLE TREE 


Starting at a height of about twenty-five feet the 

chiclero begins to cut the gashes in the bark of 

the chicle tree through which the sap will flow into 
a cantainer at the tree's base. 


CHICLE GATHERIN 


= 


IT’S A SIMPLE matter for you to go down 
to your favorite drug-store and buy a package 
of chicle chewing-gum (when you can get 
it). But it’s one of the world’s most haz- 
ardous—and most poorly rewarded—jobs to 
gather the chicle which goes into that package. 
What is this rousing adventure story con- 
nected with chicle gathering? 

To start at the beginning: Chicle grows in 
the jungles of Guatemala, the colorful little 
country in Central America. During a good 
year Guatemala will export around one mil- 
lion pounds of this product to the United 
States, this country being by far her best and 
steadiest customer. Prices for it vary from 
twenty cents to seventy-two cents a pound. 
Back when America was feeling the pinch of 
the depression worst, chicle sold for a miser- 
able price of twenty cents per pound; and, 
naturally, the chicleros at their end suffered 
greatly as a result. 

Jungle trees bearing chicle flourish in the 
Peten district of northerm Guatemala, some 
twenty-five miles south of the Mexican bor- 
der. It’s an area of wild and picturesque 
beauty, with the celebrated Maya ruins of 
Uaxactun as an added attraction. All around 
are swamps and dense jungle growth rich in 
luxuriant foliage. But you’re never alone— 
monkeys keep up a frenzied chattering and 
green parrots are numerous. 

Otherwise, this chicle-growing area in the 
Peten district is indeed lonely. Only the 
timber cutters and chicle gatherers live there. 
Their dwelling-places consist of rough-and- 
tumble camps and ramshackle huts. 

Along about July—the month the rainy 


by Hoyt McAfee 
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A CHICLERO'S JUNGLE HOME 


During the six months he works in the jungles the chicle gatherer lives in a crude, ramshackle hut. 


season usually starts in Guatemala—a motley 
caravan heads for the chicle-producing area. 
Singling them out, you note the Guatemalan 
contractor, the chicleros, and the mule drivers 
astride their sturdy little beasts. Each mule 
driver brings along five burden-bearing ani- 
mals. 


This procession winds on deep into the 


jungle, finally reaching the heart of the two 
chicle zones open for “bleeding.” As for 
the other two zones, they’ve been tapped; 
they’ve yielded their full quota of chicle; and 
so they’re closed for the ensuing fifteen years. 
Experts advised the tapping of a particular 
chicle tree only once every eight or nine years. 

Before chicle can be extracted profitably 
from the jungle trees, there must be plenty of 
moisture in them. Hence the reason the 


chicle gatherers must await the arrival of the © 


rainy season to start work. 
Their contractor picks a suitable location 


_and pitches his camp there.. From that mo- 


ment forth, he girds for a season of great ac- 
tivity. An Indian woman cooks his meals, 
does the washing, and runs errands. She also 
serves as his companion and helps to keep 
him from growing too lonely in his hours of 
rest from his labors. 

All the chicleros have spread out; each one 
has an assignment to do. Before they com- 
mence bleeding the trees, however, they erect 
their own production camps—ten men or so 
to each one. On an average of once a week, 
fresh supplies are sent to them from the con- 
tractor’s centrally-located camp. Their food 
fare is rough, but it’s satisfying: black beans, 
flour, rice, coffee and lard. They drink lime 


GIN GUATEMALA JUNGLES 


juice to ward off the evil effects of scurvy. 

At each production camp, an energetic In- 
dian woman does the household chores and 
looks after the chicleros. 
without her. These chicleros, realizing the 
circumstances under which they’re living, 
show no jealousy whatever: they gallantly 
take turns about courting the camp cook. 

On week-day mornings, the chicleros set 
forth well before sunrise and penetrate the 
bush, on the lookout for chicle-bearing trees. 
Each man picks one out ; after which he places 
a bag at the foot of the tree. Then, twirling 
his rope like a cowboy, he loops it over a low- 


hanging branch and, with the aid of his climb-. 
ers, pulls to a position some twenty-five feet 


above the ground. Now he’s ready to skin 
off the bark and cut an opening in the tree. 
And he must exercise every caution lest his 
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They'd. be lost. 
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axe-strokes will sink too deeply and kill the 
tree. “Too, a misguided stroke might sever 
the rope supporting him and send him crash- 
ing to the ground. 

But if his aim is accurate and skilled, the 
sap pours forth and falls into the bag at the 
foot of the tree. This sap contains the sub- 
stance from which chicle chewing-gum is 
made. 

During the course of a day’s work, a chic- 
lero will bleed several trees. A small tree 
usualy yields some thirty pounds of chicle 
daily: a larger one fifty pounds. or more. 
_Every moment he’s out there in the bush, 
the chiclero is running many risks, any one of 
_which might prove fatal. He must be strong 
and tough, accustomed to hardships and a 
rough life. 

"Fever may strike him down at any minute. 


BOILING THE SAP 


On Sunday the chiclero 
boils his "'milk"—the gray, 
semi fluid sap of the chicle 
tree—so he can easily re- 
move leaves, bark and 
other foreign substances. 


BRINGING IN 
SUPPLIES 


Supplies for the camps 
of the chicleros in the 
deep jungles of Guate- 
mala are brought in by 
mule back. In addition 
to ordinary food gen- 
erous supplies of lime 
juice are sent to the 
camps to help ward off 
scurvy. 


SHIPPING BY AIRPLANE 


Days of laborious transportation by mule trains 

have been eliminated by airplanes which fly chicle 

to the seaports where freighters are awaiting to 
carry it to the United States. 


He must avoid contact with the screw worms, 
so numerous there in the jungle, for he knows 
how they work their way under a man’s flesh 
and leave terrible sores to remember them by: 
Not for a moment can he be caught off guard 
for two good reasons: one, a poisonous fly 
may bite his ear and cause it to rot off; two, 
venomous snakes infest the jungle area where 
he works. So a chiclero must watch every 
step he takes, every move he makes; else his 
fate may be sudden death. 


For six months out of the year, Guatemalan 
chicleros live this hardy jungle life and face 
daily peril for an approximate remuneration 
of $200. But that’s not clear profit for them 
—not by a long shot. They still have to pay 
their contractor, out of their own earnings, 
for the supplies and clothing. he furnishes 
them. In the end, they’ve gained very little 
from their six months of dangerous labor. But 
the adventurous zing of gathering chicle gets 
into their blood ; and season after season they 
come back in answer to its wild and clear call. 

Sunday is not a day of rest for the chiclero. 
That’s when he must pour his “milk”—it’s 
gray in color and in a semi-fluid state—into a 
big pot. Then begins the boiling process, 
with the chiclero stirring the “milk” carefully 
and taking out any stray leaves, pieces of 
bark, or other foreign substances he may find 
in it. 

That done, he waits for the chicle to thicken 
and then pours it into another receptacle. He 
next shapes it to look much like a loaf of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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by Lily Pons 


As told to Lanfranco Rasponi 


EVERYONE IN AMERICA who loves 
France wants to go back there. It’s natural 
enough, after these grim war years, to long 
for the charm and the wit of French civiliza- 
tion. But the reality, alas, is very different 
from the memories which crowd our hearts, 
from the illusions which fill our minds. I 
have just returned from a post-war engage- 
ment there. France is as beautiful as ever, 
perhaps even more beautiful after the seven 
stations of the cross she has made. But the 


Luxuriant with flowers and semi-tropical foliage 
the walks and gardens of Monte Carlo are as 
beautiful as ever. 


kuropean 
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chaos created by economic problems is such 
that it is impossible to forget the misery 
the people and their superhuman struggles 
against what appear now to be overwhelm- 
ing odds, 

I went to France to give concerts and 
operatic performances for French charities. 
I flew to Paris and from there went straight 
down to la cote d’azur by train. To arrive on 
the Riviera is still like a bath in sunlight, an 
adventure in color. As the train first hit the 
Mediterranean, I was stunned by the emo- 
tion that the sight of Mare Nostrum could 
give me. The rocks were still of a terra cotta 
red, the distant hills as vibrantly blue as the 
sea, the trees as contorted and wind beaten as 
I remembered them. And just before reach- 
ing Monte Carlo, the mimosa began to spring 
up everywhere from the earth, like magic, 
yellow against yellow, amber against amber, 
gold against gold. 

It was high noon when I arrived and on 
the surface nothing appeared to have changed. 
But the moment I stepped off the train the 
faces of all the porters were new to me. I 
asked where old Jacques was. “Dead,” they 
answered, “Of what?” “He no longer had 
the will power to live,” they said. “And 
Robert?” I continued. “Ah, Robert became a 
member of the underground. He was taken 
to Monthausen.” There were one or two 
more porters I could have named. But I 
didn’t. I knew right then that, although the 
principality of Monaco had been neutral dur- 
ing the second world war and considered by 
everyone in Europe a haven of peace, even 
here amidst the bowers the scythe of death 
had reaped its victims. 

Monte Carlo, there is no doubt, has not 
suffered like the rest of Europe. On the 
other hand it is intrinsically too closely a part 
of France not to have undergone morally 
many of its same experiences. While techni- 
cally this eight square mile country, the 
smallest in the world, was outside the orbit 
of war, its inhabitants were so sympathetic 
towards the plight of their brethren that they 
took an active part in helping them. 

Throughout the centuries, Monaco’s prin- 


” 


~~ crpality has ‘been wedged in between warring . 


powers. But traditionally, the house of 
Monaco has always sided with the French 
against the English, the Italians, the Span- 
iards and the Germans. When the male line 
of the Italian house of Grimaldi died out and 
the Matignon’s took over, about a hundred 
years ago, the Monegasques—as they are 
called—found no difference in their policies or 
their beliefs. The hardest moment in the life 
of this remarkable community was after the 
fall of Napoleon III in 1870. Just a few 
years before the Franco-Prussian war, a 
gambling casino and various hotels had been 
built on the famous Rock of Speluges. This 
group of buildings had been named Monte 
Carlo after the reigning prince who was called 
Charles (Carlo). When the Republic tried 
to annex this little state, Prince Charles re- 
minded the French government that if 
Monaco should cease to exist all the gambling 
concessions, which brought a very high reve- 
nue into the French Department of Finance, 
would come to an end. Were eight square 
miles worth the loss of so many millions of 
francs? Obviously, this concession was much 
too important to the French to have it spoiled 
by insisting that it come under their law. — 

A. compromise was reached. While the 
Casino would never open its doors to French 
officers and soldiers wearing a uniform and 
all crimes would be judged by French courts, 


‘the moral responsibility of gambling lay en- 


tirely on the shoulders of the government of 
the Prince of Monaco. The law also provided 
that subjects of His Highness be forbidden to 
gamble although some managed to do so with- 
out encountering too many difficulties. The 
great advantage of living in Monaco and be- 
coming a resident is that there are no taxes 
of any kind. 

How long this can continue to last, I don’t 
know. Monte Carlo thas always existed en- 
tirely on the tourist trade. For seven long 
years there has been none. Monte Carlo has 
not been empty of people during this time. 
On the contrary everyone who could get ther 
from various parts of Europe did so bu 
permanent visitors and tourists are a differ 


European ' 
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The old town of Monaco, dating from 1533, is situated on a rocky promontory. Monte Carlo covers 
an area of about eight equare miles stretching along the hills above the Mediterranean. 


proposition. That is why everywhere I went 
I was greeted with the question “When are 
the Americans coming?” It was difficult to 
answer. There can be no tourists anywhere 
until some order has come out of the chaos, 
until people can feel that by traveling they 
are not taking the food away from those who 
so desperately need it. It’s a vicious circle. 
The French Riviera cannot, on the other 


hand, get on its feet until tourists begin to 
appear again and bring not only their money 
but also a certain amount of confidence. 
For someone who’ does not know Monte 
Carlo well, there is little different between the 
waiters and trades people of this principality 
and those of other resort towns. But if one 
really mixes with the people outside the rock, 
those who live in the medieval town, one be- 


The houses of the town of Monaco, which has an area of only 395 acres, are crowded closely together 
along narrow streets. 
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comes very conscious that Monegasques are a 
race apart with very distinct characteristics 
and ways of their own. It’s interesting to 
travel along the Riviera and study the various 
ethnological groups. San Remo, Monaco and 
Mentone are all close to one another. The 
first is typically Italian and the latter is 
French to its fingertips. And Monaco, which 
is a few miles away, is as distinct from the 
other two as a village in the Pyrenees is from 
the rest of either the Iberian peninsula and 
France. What makes this different? It’s 
hard to explain unless it’s the fact that the 
strong sense of nationality, developed in the 
last century, has brought this very marked 
difference between these two Rivieras which 
otherwise have so very much in common. 


Black Star 


Monaco possesses a small; semi-militarized police 
force which wears elaborate, old fashioned uni- 
forms. 
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European 


During the war thousands of American soldiers 
enjoyed furloughs in Monte Carlo. 


Now in the case of Monaco, there has been 
no very strong nationalistic sense developed. 
There is no military service there and as we 
said before there isn’t even the curse of taxa- 
tion to bring the people together. 

The Monegasques are perhaps today the 
only real survivors of the great commercially 
prosperous robber states of the Middle Ages. 
One by one, each small sea power was 
crushed and incorporated by either Italy or 
France. And strangely enought what in the 
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ARIZONA’S 
GEOLOGICAL COMEDY 


by Joyce and Josef Muench 
With photographs by Josef Muench 


WAKE THE APPROACH to Chiricahua with your tongue in your cheek 
ind a smile ready, for this National Monument set in mountains that rise 
soolly from the desert floor of Southeastern Arizona is a land of comedy. 
While the charm ef its floral offering, struggling up from between the rocks 
ind emerging on open slopes, will satisfy the conservative traveler, it is in 
the realms of caricature that Chiricahua reaches surprising heights. 

More than. ten thousand acres of rugged and spectacular mountain country 
ire covered with heavy layers of lava rock that have been converted by the 
Master Sculptor into a fantastic land of three dimensional cartoons. Strange 
animals rub shoulders-with figures that spread over canyon after canyon like 
rock warriors, marching up the hill and down again. These earthy charac- 
ters come, it would seem, straight from the pages of old world myths, fairy 
stories and Superman Comics. Thor’s' Hammer and the mighty stone Anvil 
remind us of the old Norse tales, while Punch and Judy face each other in 
silent altercation, a satirical presentation of the ageless battle of the sexes 


THE ANVIL 


Arizona's Chiricahua National Monument is perhaps unique in the world for the 
variety of its natural rock carvings. Below is The Anvil silhouetted sharply against 
the clouds. At the left is a view of a small section of the region. 


Donald Duck too is here, towering on a can- 
yon wall, cap set askew, mood truculent. So 
real is he that only the quack is missing. 
Hundreds of years ago, even before the 
Battle of Hastings, the first Pueblo Indian 
must have stumbled into this garden of 
1yperbole. A white-tailed deer, meant for 
winter food, may have led him from the 
2rassy lowlands into a land of rock inhabi- 
ants. We can only guess what his thoughts 
nust have been as he stood among the leer- 
ng giants. Certainly, he felt no kinship with 
hem, for we know that he contented himself 
vith building a modest home on the lower 
slopes. . ‘Remnants: of the dwellings and of 
pottery can still be found there. 
The plants and animals that still survive 
n the Chiricahua Mountains have come from 
nany far places. The shy Alaskan orchid, 
he Mexican wild potato, cotton and oak are 
ill neighbors. Perhaps the rare ferns and 
vild flowers that are at homie here, thou- 
ands of miles from their usual haunts, took 
| fancy to the wonderland of rocks, liking the 
Wee that runs a through the pre- 
erve. 
The. peice Tdians; Micioselyes wanderers 
m aa north, were next to Ge Chiri- 


DONALD DUCK 
There can be no doubt 
“about the aptness of the 
name given to one of the 
most amusing rock forma- 

tions at Chiricahua. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 


For close to a million years 

Punch and Judy have. been 

quarrelling with each other. 

The rock formation in the 

foreground creates the il- 

lusion of an opened cur- 
tain. 


Mushroom Rock is one of many examples of 
precarious balancing in Chiricahua. 


plorers spelled the word as best they could 
and put it down in writing, to be Anglicized 
and further changed, so that the first Ameri- 
can heard it as the “Cherry Cows.” The goy- 
ernment bulletin helps the bewildered visitor 
to pronounce it as “‘Cheer-e-cow-ahs” in one 
circular and ‘‘Cheer-ih-kah-wahs” in another, 
evidently being a little uncertain even of-. 
ficially as to how it had best be articulated. 
The tourist of today is perfectly free to play 
with the name and make any slight variations 


that he sees fit, with no one to frown upon 
his first attempts or even his later ones. 

By 1695 much of the humor of the area 
must have been lost upon the Spanish soldiers 
who were sent to pursue the Apaches inte 
the mountains. Having unwittingly provided 
the Indians with horses, thus enlarging the 
scope of their raiding operations that took 
them even into Sonora, the soldiers were bent 
upon putting a stop to their depredations. 
But the Indians, who plainly thought that this 
was a free country, used their knowledge of 
the region to outwit the Spanish completely. 
They had taken horses, cattle and cereals 
from the soldiers, but after the Spanish were 
gone, the raiders continued to make lightning 
forays upon the farmer Indians of the low- 
lands and later upon the soldiers of the new 
United States Army troops. 

In the days of the “wild and wooly West’ 
there were many battles between the soldiers 
and the warlike Apaches, who, naturally 
enough, regarded the troops as being the in- 
terlopers. But in 1886, Geronimo, the rene- 
gade Apache leader, who had left the sanc- 
tuary of the Chiricahuas, surrendered with 
his band and was brought to Ft. Bowie be- 
fore being put on a train bound for exile in 
Florida. Another wiser leader, Cochise, whe 
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could muster one thousand fighters, con- 
tinued to play hide and seek in the mountains 
and foothills. For a few years more he led 
the American soldiers a merry chase and he 
never did surrender. After Cochise’s strength 
was spent, Big Foot Massai continued to 
stage one-man raids that kept the countryside 
stirred up. Today a rocky mountain crest, 
seen from Massai Point, shows the profile 
of Cochise, still among his beloved rocks and 
still free, with a one hundred foot tree as an 


eye lash, and resting peacefully in his old 
hideout. 

Since the last of the Apache raiders ceased 
hunting the wild turkey, whose Apache name 
they gave to the mountains, the region has 
known the quiet that seems in keeping with 
the dreamy, whimsical character of its rock- 
dwellers. But following the road of the old 
Butterfield Stage from Bowie, thirty - two 
miles away, anyone familiar with its past half 
expects to see a band of Indians come riding 
out from behind a rocky shelter, yelling and 
brandishing their weapons. 

The trip into the Chiricahua National 
Monument begins at the headquarters area. 
A small museum there attests to the work of 
botanists who claim that this area boasts as 
large a variety of plants as any place in the 
United States. The red columbine which be- 
longs in the Ozarks peeks out from its sur- 
roundings, possibly amused at the confusion 
it causes. It is visited, no doubt, by the ruby- 
throated humming bird that has been known 
to nest in Chiricahua and, according to the 
books, “never west of the Mississippi River.” 
Thick-billed Parrots sometimes come in noisy 
flocks to grab up the acorns that are abun- 
dant and the coppery-tailed trogan flutters 
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PINNACLE BALANCED 
ROCK 


Beautiful tints of yellow and 

green add a note of beauty 

to the spectacular shapes of 
the rocks in Chiricahua. 


THE DUCK 


Seated precariously on the 
edge of a cliff The Duck be- 
longs to a part of Chiricahua 
that was longer in forming 
than the Grand Canyon. 


BIG BALANCED ROCK 


A tapered point only 4 feet 3 inches thick 
supports the 652 tons of Big Balanced Rock. 


THE KISSING ROCKS 


The Kissing Rocks are among the favorite gro- 
tesques in Chiricahua. 


“quivering tail erect. 


_than a small raven. 


- nocturnal dancers. 


over the Everglades. 
_ yulturesque villains, dance for wholly 
practical Durposes. Being meat-eaters, 


pt up ina shimmer- 


ing carve that shot jewelled glints in 


‘the sunlight. The camera started 


iP grinding. Facing the hen, the bird 


puffed out his shoulders, so making his 
short legs appear quite bowed. Then, 
lowering his head so as not to ob- 
struct the view of his posterior finery, 
he began a sidewise dance. Inde- 
fatigible now that he had warmed to 


_ his task, he danced for almost half an 


hour, rustling and prancing, before 


‘one leftward step too many plunged 


him into the lake. Emerging morti- 
fied and unpresentable, he made a bee- 
line for the bushes from where, at in- 
tervals, his squawks of self-pity could 
be heard. 

From an exotic standpoint, the lyre 
bird shares orchids with the peacock. 
Found only in Australia, there are but 
two species: the superb and the Prince 
Albert, both solitary creatures travel- 
ing alone wtih their mates. The lyre 
bird’s powers of mimicry are phenom- 


. enal, as he can accurately duplicate the 
call of any bird in his native bush— 


not to mention the barking of a dog. 
So talented is he, and so beautiful the 


-markings of his russet plumage that 
“we must forgive him his large feet. 


When in courting: mood, he pene- 
trates deep into the jungle, and here, 
amid straggling patches of bracken, 
he scratches until he has built up a 
“dancing mound.” Around this small 
eminence he marches, side-steps, bows 
and dances, his wings drooping and 
Pausing fre- 
quently, he listens as if he detected 
danger, then resumes his display, which 
is interspersed with scratching and 
pecking. He also tries his imitations 
—one after another his false cries 
pierce the wilderness—butcher bird, 
magpie, whistler, rosella, cockatoo; 
yes, he even dares poke fun at the 
“laughing jackass” (kookaburra), 
Australia’s national bird. Thus he al- 
ternately dances, trembles, calls, 
listens, bows and scrapes for longer 
than one would care to watch. That 
the object inspiring such showman- 
ship wanders unconcerned, pecking in 
the bracken, fails. to discourage him. 
Eventually the pair will wander off 
together, 


Despite his Jelehouship to _the 


Ata ead Siadeeascar\ is no larger 
He habitually 
walks with a pensive air along the 
river’s edge by moonlight. Should a 
female appear, he spreads his wings 
and performs a shadow-dance in her 
honor, thereafter relapsing into philo- 
sophic mood and paying her no fur- 
ther attention, Flamingoes, too, are 
It is a memorable 
experience to catch a glimpse of them 
moving ghostlike through their ma- 
jestic figures when the moon hangs 
Caracaras, those 


they often’ go hunting in paits for 


prairie dogs or other small game, al- 
_ though they have been known to at- 


tack a fair sized lamb. Their tech- 
nique of deception resolves into a gen- 
uine “dance of death,” for occasion- 
ally one bird will dance before a po- 
tential victim, luring it to the spot 
where its accomplice lies in wait, 
ready with savage beak and talons. 

_ The New Caledonian kagu, who pre- 


fers to live either near stagnant waters 
or among jagged ravines is, in appear- 
ance, a hunchback and an introvert, 
yet in reality he scores No. 1 playboy 
of the bird world. Most of his day is 
spent chasing his comrades, tossing 
and catching dry leaves, and thrusting 
his red beak inquiringly into the 
ground, Again he varies the program 
with ballet tricks, being a virtuoso of 
parts. He not only executes kicks, 
but actually waltzes about with the 
tip of his tail or wing held in his 
beak. When his glee can find no 
other outlet, he launches a series of 
crazy, acrobatic tumbles. 


The spotted sandpiper is something 
of a wag whose freakish mannerisms 
have earned him such nicknames as 
“teeter-tail” and “tilt-up,” but perhaps 
unjustly, since he appears to be a vic- 
tim of gravity. Watching this small 
shore bird, one would declare him 
tipsy. After alighting, he pauses a 
moment to make a survey. If he sees 
you, he will doubtless greet you with 
a profound bow. But don’t be flat- 
tered, for the next instant he will be 
salaaming with his rear turned toward 
you. He is forever interrupting his 
meals or his run on the beach to bow 
gravely in all four directions as 
though the idol of an encompassing 
crowd. In walking, a sudden uptilting 
of the tail further adds to his idiosyn- 
crasies and gives him an absurd gait. 
While he does not actually dance, his 
fantastic movements entitle him to 
mention among birds who do. 


A distinctive tribal dance requiring 
three performers belongs to the spur- 
winged peewit of South America. The 
peewit community has a highly social 
system. Families live close to one 
another, and from time to time one 
of a pair will visit a neighboring 
couple—a signal to roll up the carpet. 
The three at once fall into line, chain- 
gang fashion, and, in perfect step, 
march forward, emitting cries in time 
with their paces. After a while they 
halt, and the leader stretches himself 
to his full limit, bursting into loud 
song while the two others respectfully 
bow their heads and drop gentle notes. 
The meaning of this strange rite will 
probably remain among the secrets of 
wild life, but it certainly suggests the 
beginning of a triangle. 


Many birds of awkward appearance 
succeed, collectively, in creating a 
rhythmic impression of grace. This 
point is well exemplified by the Aus- 
tralian stilt-birds, or, to use the local 
term, “native companions,” whose bal- 
let is truly one of nature’s sideshows, 
It might be termed the utmost refine- 
ment of dancing possible to the bird; 
indeed, so excellent are the chore- 
ography and rhythms as to suggest 
the touch of a trainer’s’ hand, were 
such a feat within reason. Hundreds 


~ of these tall, grey-and-white fellows 


gather in the middle of a dry swamp 
to perform their dance. Lifting their 
long legs high, they advance and re- 
treat in large groups, very much on 
the order of a quadrille. Bows are 
exchanged. The dancers rise on their 
toes. Sometimes one division will re- 
main in place, nodding their heads 


from side to side, while being en- 


circled by another group. Again they 
merge into a great unit of mass move- 
ment, proudly prancing with lifted 


(THESE BIRDS ARE DANCERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


heads. From time to time the flock 
suddenly splits, some to wheel in low, 
circling flight before again forming in 
«pairs to recommence their salutations 
and cake-walk. 

Although birds have apparently bor- 
rowed certain of our dances, or at 
least movements therefrom, it really 
works both ways, for dances the 
world over have been inspired by 
characteristics of the féathered king- 
dom. The Hawaiians were so im- 
pressed by the plover’s dancing that a 
hula came to be modelled upon its 
movements, just as the classic Greeks 
had their owl, vulture and crane 
dances. In one of the old French 
branles, the fowlish stupidities of the 


goose were graphically portrayed in 
pantomime. The American Indian, in 
his Eagle Dance, honors that austere 
bird as rain-maker. Northern India 
still glorifies the peacock in the an- 
cient dance that bears his name, while 
a modified tribute known as the 
pavane remembered him to European 
courts for the better part of five 
centuries. ... 

The bird in the réle of dancer may 
astonish many of us hitherto accus- 
tomed to regard him as a flying song. 
But since his ways and our own are 
becoming more interchangeable, he, in 
turn, is doubtless amazed to find man 
spreading vast wings and claiming pri- 
ority over the skyways. 


CHINA’S GREAT PEACE-TIME MIGRATION 
(Continued from page 21) 


able to send them any money. I don’t 
even know if they are still alive.” 
He paused for a moment; then 
added, somewhat hesitatingly: “I 
have heard that many of our women- 
folk left behind have, of necessity, 
made what they, too, believed to be 
only temporary arrangements similar 
to those we made here. Not that I, 
for one, would blame my wife for 
such a course. Nor do I,” he added 
hastily, “justify my own act simply 
by suspecting my wife might be one 
of these. But when I left her and the 
children I didn’t expect to be away 
more than a few months. Moreover, 


I was sure I would be able to send 
her money in the meantime—money 
which I would earn as a common 
coolie, if necessary. Well, I earned 
the money; but then found I couldn’t 
send it to her.” As an afterthought, 
he added: ; 

“It is a topsy-turvy world we live in 
today, and much of the tradition and 
custom taught us by our fathers must 
sadly. be sacrificed for the practical 
present.” 

He blinked apologetically. And I 
dropped the subject, for I was not 
the one to judge him, nor the.many. 
many more like him in China today. 


MAIN. 


MARRAKECH 
CITADEL OF ANCIENT MOORISH SPLENDOR 


(Continued from page 9) 


folk gathered, told in a weird sing- 
songy voice of the golden days of 
long ago when the Moors almost ruled 
the world. There were great trays of 
fried grasshoppers in the markets—a 
famous Moroccan delicacy, which I 
never tried—dancers and musicians 
blared forth, and, occasionally, vieing 
with the carriages, a creaking automo- 
bile of archaic design moved through 
the crowd. 

One day I took one of the roads 
out of town and ended up at a lovely 
old castle, or kabash, in the hills to 
the south, the Kasbah Tagoundof, 
whose deesrted ruins amidst tall wav- 
ing date palms and the sands that 
herald the vast Sahara beyond the 
Atlas offered a pleasing contrast to 
the noisy native section outside our 
hotel. 

From the roadway there were su- 
perb views of Marrakech, of its ven- 
erable red walls, of the towers of its 
numerous mosques, of the palm trees 
in its gardens. No city in all Africa 
is more impressive. It is one of the 
finest legacies of Moorish civilization 
during its most resplendant period. 


The giant planes of the Air Transport 
Command that landed in the new 
airport without the city walls during 
the war brough Marrakech within a 
few hours of the Occidental world 
but for all the changes that have taken 


* place within recent years the city 


created by Yusef the First in the 
eleventh century remains a fascinating 
anachronism in the twentieth. 
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ARIZONA’S GEOLOGICAL COMEDY 


(Continued from page 30) 


among the equally colorful and queer 
rock monsters, thus giving the place 
the right to say that it is the only spot 
in the United States so honored. Even 
the jaguar and the ocelot have been 
known to explore its charms on a 
brief trek from, Mexico. 

A fine road leaves the headquarters 
area at 5,320 feet above sea level and 
winds through forests of alligator- 
barked juniper, Arizona madrone, 
Standley ashes, Apache Chiricahua 
Pines, Hypoleuca oak and other un- 
usual trees. Soon rocks begin to pro- 
trude from the greenery and an 
avenue of figures comes into sight, all 
lined up to see the parade. Here China 
Boy high overhead retains his Oriental 
calm, but Baby Face and Santa Claus 
are patently amused and the Ming 


Dogs show tongues lolling from their . 


mouths in frank astonishment. Per- 
haps we do look strange to them, after 
their agelong retirement. A lovely 
Cathedral Arch keeps to itself on a 
canyon wall, which must be climbed 
to before the Arch surrenders its full 
effect against the sky. 

At 6,871 feet, on Massai Point 
(named after our old friend, Big 
Foot) the road comes to an end, 
throwing open the whole view of the 
wonderland of rocks and showing 
Cochise’s Head through a frame of 
trees. Wind and weather have pruned 
and shaped some of the smaller ju- 
nipers, dwarfing them as expertly as 
any Japanese gardener could, and 
making vistas into the canyons where 
trails lead down, inviting exploration. 
In one a rock lookout was built in the 
days of the C.C.C. Camps and from it 
there is a fine view of the 130 foot 
Totem Pole of stone. 

About this time one’s curiosity needs 
to be satisfied as to the origin of this 
unique and Gargantuan country. How 
were the rock formations created? We 
are told that gneiss and granite are 
the underlying base of the mountains 
and on top of them layers of varying 
thickness of lava were poured 
through fissures in the earth or spewed 
from eruptions ages ago. Gas in the 
rhyolite and dacite rock made the im- 
perfectly mixed mass especially sub- 


ject to erosion. A “quick” cooling 
process (the scientist means that it 
was merely thousands of years instead 
of millions) cracked it in various 
planes. Then Nature, humourist that" 
she is, started carving. Like the ver- 
satile child who boasted that she could 
“spit in circles and cycles and little 
round rings” erosion made figures big 
and small. She balanced rocks on 
narrow pedestals. The Big Balanced 
Rock which weighs 652 tons sits on a 
throat that is only 4 feet 3 inches 
thick; the Pinnacle Balanced Rock 
looks as though it were about to take 
wing and fly off across the valley. In 
Rabelaisian mood, two rock masses 
tilt toward each other, touching only 
with crudely shaped “lips” to make the 
Kissing Rocks a parody on all lovers 
who osculate in public: A huge rock 
duck sits on a slanting wave, forever 
about to slide into a non-existent pond. 

More delight awaits along the trails 
where hikers and horseback riders 
have fourteen miles of sights includ- 


‘ing Nature’s Workshop, the Heart- 


O-Rocks. One route is named for 
Sara Deming who is credited with 
being the first woman to see that sec- 
tion and who suffered a major dis- 
aster when she ripped her voluminous 
bloomers and had to finish the trip 
garbed in a blanket. 

It is in a mood of gaiety that we 
can best enjoy Chiricahua. For those 
who must have the “largest” or “old- 
est” or “strangest” natural phenomena 
she offers anomalies among her plants 
and animals and superlatives aplenty 
in the rocks themselves. Gentle re- 
minders of the evanescence of man’s 
span on earth are supplied in the bal- 
anced rocks that will outlast us, but 
are forever about to be eroded away. 
Plants, trees and flowers will often 
disprove a literal-minded botanist’s pet 
theories, and the comedian will learn 
that there are jokes more ancient than 
his own, Secluded, a world away 
from the ferment of civilized affairs, 
this National Monument leaves a vivid 
memory of Nature in a mood of ir- 
responsible high spirits. It leaves a 
memory, too, of wild beauty and the 
serenity of cool mountain peaks. 


CHILE GATHERING IN GUATEMALA JUNGLES 
(Continued from page 25) 


bread and deposits it on a wooden ° 


bench. Finally, in conformity with 
Guatemalan law, he must inscribe his 
name on the piece of rough and un- 
finished chicle. Later, the contractor 
adds his initials and the date of the 
season. 

Once a week, freight mules are used 
to transport all the accumulated chicle 
from the jungle production camps to 
the ‘contractor’s storehouse. From 
there, it’s taken on to the headquar- 
ters’ camp in that district. At that 
point ,a cutter and a chemist assume all 
responsibility for converting the pieces 
of chicle into a finished product, ready 
for shipment to drug-store and other 
counters in the United States. 

Having dumped the chicle out on a 
long table, the cutter examines it with 
a practiced and expert eye. Sometimes 
he extracts such objects as axe-heads, 
iron pipes and rocks from the-bigger 
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pieces of chicle. Or if he finds the 
chicle too moist, too dirty, or lacking 
in any essential quality, he discards it. 
His object: to insure the highest qual- 
ity product. 

But the bulk of the-chicle passes his 
rigid inspection and is now ready for 
shipment to a Gautemalan port. 
Freight mules were generally used to 
get loads of chicle out of the jungle 
and down to the seacoast. Now more 
progressive company officials, desiring 
that theif product reach the American 
market at the earliest possible moment, 
assign to airplanes the task of hauling 
chicle down to a waiting freighter. 

To you falls the pleasure of chewing 
the chicle. To the chicleros who 
gather it in spite of the hazards of 
the jungle, you wamt to doff your hat 
in admiration of their courage and 


their zest for adventure. 
* OK Ok 


cid saved this small group of sea 
wolves was the only legal type of 
piracy left: gambling. The Mone- 
gasques are a sturdy lot and deserve 
survival. They have proven to the 
world that they have imagination, ca- 
pacity and loyalty to just causes. The 
fact that their strength is everyone’s 
else weakness is in no sense deroga- 
tory to them. ‘They have been clever 
enough to capitalize on the human 
race. 

The beauty of the scene—the 
mimosas creating flames everywhere 
in the back alleys, the public parks, the 
crevices reaching way down in the 
aquamarine sea—is in strict contrast 
to the sense of emptiness that Monte 
Carlo produces today. Again I want 
to repeat: it’s not empty of people 
but of those people that this city 
needs for its livelihood. There have 
been no new constructions due to lack 
of material and the public buildings 
have a threadbare look. There hasn't 
been a new coat of paint since the 


war. On the other hand, the old town 


has—not changed much. The main 
streets, Rue Basse, Rue du Milieu and 
Rue des Briques, running parallel to 
ecah other from the Place du Palais, 
are still the pride of this town, the 
rows of thirteenth and fourteenth 
century palaces, closely knit together, 
giving an austere dignity to this sunny 
resort. 

The ancient fortifications look par- 
ticularly senseless now. This war has 
taught us that stone and mortar are 
obsolete, that man’s defense against 
the enemy is no longer based on physi- 
cal fortitude and _ resourcefulness. 
Therefore, the gardens and _ the 
museums that Prince Albert built on 
the site of these bastions are particu- 
larly significant today. They stand 
there among the symbols of a great, 
noble past as a challenge to the civili- 


zation of today and tomorrow. But 


even the great Aquarium, which 
stands with the ones in Naples and 
Rio de Janeiro as the finest in the 
world, gives very evident signs of 
having suffered from the war. Many 
of the most precious specimens of 
rare South Sea fish have died out 
and of course have not been replaced. 
Tropical plants, which are so very 
essential to marine life, have also been 
missing for a very long time with 
the result that ocean life in the 
princely museum is somewhat de- 
pressing. 

Artistic activities in Monte Carlo 


- have continued gradually throughout 


the war but now the Opera has per- 


LE (Conmaad from page 27), 


formances almost every night. My-« i: 


performances there were a delight 
and in nature of a celebration. My 
old friend, Raoul de Guinzbourg, who 


is eighty-five years old and has been ~ 


the director of the Opera there for 
fifty years, was on the black list of 
the Germans and was saved only 
through the protection of the Prince. 
The reception for my “Lakme” anu 
“Lucia” pleased me enormously but I 
was shocked by the fact that even for 
them the black market was active. 

The Monte Carlo Opera once again 
proved a point that I have often 
made; enchanting sets can be obtained 
at very little cost. Everything in Eu- 
rope is hard to get now; materials, 
canvas, paints, etc. Well, the pro-' 
duction I saw there of Pierne’s 
“Fragonard” was as simple as simple 
can be and yet I have seen nothing on 
Broadway that could in any way 
equal it. 
,I never entered the Casino. I 
walked—by and saw the little hunch- 


back still “standing there waiting for 


people to touch him for good luck. In 
the past I have always stopped to 
talk to him but this time I could not 
bring myself to do so. There were 
too many memories attached to his 
pathetic little pale face, memories of 
too many people I loved whom the 
war has swept away. 

I spent my free time taking long 
hikes up the hills all by myself, way 
beyond the garish brick villas, where 
lemons and orange trees were in full 
bloom. An undergrowth of myrtle 
and dwarf ilex greeted me every- 
where against a setting of dark 
cypresses and softly perfumed euca- 
lyptus. Somehow I had to get away 
from all the people who wanted to 
see me. I knew only too well what 
they all wanted to say. I came from 
America and surely I could do some- 
thing to help them. I was to tell 
Americans that Monte Carlo had not 
forgotten them and that their return 
was eagerly awaited. I was to bring 
back the good word that nothing had 
changed, that the roulettes were still 
going and that the wistaria was still 
creeping up the walls and that the sea 
was still blue. .And when I left to re- 
turn to Paris on a bright sunny morn- 
ing, I promised myself that I would 
give les Americains the message of 
the Monegasques. “ Please come back 
to Monaco. Even if food is scarce ' 
and life is difficult, come back to 
Monte Carlo where the mimosas al- 
ways bloom.” 


* * * 
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SPEEDY AIR SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The first commercial air service giving 
the northeastern industrial region of the 
' United States direct connection via New 

York City with South America began on 
July 15, from La Guardia Field, and was 
inaugurated by the Pan American World 
Airways. 

The schedule provides for stops at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, Port of Spain, Trini- 
‘dad; Belem, Brazil; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Flights will leave La Guardia field 
daily at 7 A.M. Eastern Standard Time, 
and will arrive in Buenos Aires the fol- 
lowing day at 5:30 P.M. local time. San 
Juan is eight hours out of New York and 
Rio de Janeiro 28 hours out. These flight 
times bring New York closer by air to 
South America than Europe is for the 
first time. New Yorkers now have an ad- 
vantage of sixteen hours over Londoners 
and a fourteen-hour margin over passen- 
gers from Paris. 


THE TOURIST’S SOUTH AFRICA 


Although long associated with tom- 
toms, voodoo rites and black magic, South 
Africa will soon sweep into view on the 


ever widening travel horizon and attract | 


numerous tourists in the future. Gone are 
- the necessities of long treks, weary safaris 
and crude modes of travel by canoe and 
cart, formerly used in Africa. Nine hun- 
dred million dollars has been invested in 


South African railways which link every © 


important center in the region and devel- 
opment of roadways has increased travel 
facilities immensely. Airlines spanning 
the Atlantic already make connections 
with South African Airways for passage 
southward and soon service will join 

America to Capetown, Durban and 

Johannesburg by direct flights. 

Lying far below the equatorial belt, 
‘South Africa enjoys a tableland elevation 
that brings a year-round climate similar 
to English summers. In modernistic, 
jaunty Johannesburg, whose climate is 
typical of the interior, the average maxi- 

-mum shade temperature is 73° with the 
average night minimum at 48°. 

A night’s journey from Johannesburg 
or Pretoria by rail will carry the traveler 
to the Kruger National Game Reserve, 
world’s largest sanctuary for wild animals, 
where, in an 8,000 square mile area, lions, 
elephants, giraffes, hippopotami, ante- 
lopes, zebras and scores of other species 

- roam unfenced in their natural habitat. 

_ As well as the fabulous Kimberley Dia- 
‘mond Mines, the Congo Caves, burrowing 
two miles into the earth, offer a glittering 
fairyland of colorful stone, and along the 
borders of the Orange Free State and 
Natal the Drakensberg Mountains tower 
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11,000 feet in craggy grandeur where the 
air is as zestful as in the Swiss Alps. 

In Durban, minarets reach skyward in 
a paradoxical panorma, for this city is 
modern, western, yet exotic. While elec- 
tric trolleys speed along busy thorough- 
fares, Zulu ricksha boys, dressed in bar- 
baric garb, pull their fashionable pass- 
engers. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the Victoria 
Falls drop 420 feet of jewelled beauty 
across a mile and a quarter width in an 
everlasting display untouched by man. 

These and many other attractions por- 
tend a new focus of light on the Dark 
Continent and with the English language 
understood throughout South Africa, to- 
morrow’s tourist will soon find delight in 
a hitherto undiscovered world that com- 
bines the most modern of cities, hotels 
and theaters with the wild beauty of a 
region larger than Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal together. 


DEDICATING TWO NEW 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Dedication of Mammoth Cave National 
Park, Kentucky, will be held September 
18, Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug 
announced today. 

The central feature of the 50,547-acre 
park is the cave from which it takes its 
name. Known to white men since before 
the War of 1812, during which saltpeter 
for gunpowder was mined from it, Mam- 
moth Cave was a popular resort for more 
than a century before it became a na- 
tional park. It contains an historic series 
of underground passages of which more 
than 150 miles hove been explored, with 
many extraordinary limestone formations. 
One of its most famous features is the 
Echo River, flowing through the cavern 
more than 360 feet below the surface. 
Strange blind specimens of fish and in- 
sects are found in the blackness of the 
cave where natural light has never pene- 
trated. 

Before the coming of the white man, 


_ the cave was used by the Indians. Proof 


of this prehistoric use lies in the discovery 
in the cave of several Indian mummies, 


L TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


f OPEC: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 

to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


crude working tools, tree ladders, reed 
torches, and moccasins. : 

The dedication of another large na- 
tional park, Isle Royale, Michigan, in 
Lake Superior will take place late this 
summer on the afternoon of August 27, 
two days after the 30th aniversary of the 
signing of the act which established the 
National Park Service. 

Isle Royale was authorized as a national 
park by Congress on March 3, 1931, and 
was actually established on April 3, 1940, 
upon presentation to the United States, 
by the State of Michigan, of the deeds to 
the privately owned lands in the author- 
ized area. The late President Roosevelt 
had planned to participate in a ceremony 
at the park in 1941, but plans for the 
dedication had to be deferred because of 
the critical international situation. Fur- 
ther postponement was made necessary 
by America’s entry into the war. 


ALL YEAR VACATION LAND 


Follow the old Oregon Trail taken by 
early pioneers, fur traders and explorers 
and it will bring you deep into the Pa- 
cific Northwest, one of America’s finest 
all-year-round vacation lands, where there 
is neither extreme heat nor cold, and 
where scenery ranges from rolling prairie 
to pine forersts, inland lakes, ocean 
beaches and snow-capped mountains. 

The Pacific Northwest is the end of the 
line for such famous trains as the Stream- 
liner “City of Portland” and Portland 
Rose, which are operated by the Chicago 
and Northwestern-Union Pacific railroads 
over the same routes taken by early 
pioneers, 

Because of the Northwest’s mild cli- 
mate and varied terrain, its status as a 
twelve-month vacation land each year is 
becoming strong. It boasts such famous 
cities as Portland, Astoria, Olympia, Ta- 
coma and Seattle. Each city has its own 
particular charm: Portland for its roses;. 
Astoria for its beches and fishing indus- 
trv; Olympia for its rich farming coun- 
try and lumbering; Tacoma for its Mount 
Ranier and Seattle for its great port fa- 
cilities. 

Around these cities the vacationist may 
find a great variety of pleasures. There’s 
Mount Hood with its twelve months of 
winter sports including ski tournaments 
in June. There’s Ranier National Park 
over which rises Mt. Ranier, a snow and 
glacier-capped volcano in which fires still 
burn; there are green valleys in which 
grow the famous apples of the North- 
west; there are miles of seaside cliffs and 
beautiful beaches, blue inland lakes, dude 
ranches, and mountain ranges. In addi- 
tion to Ranier there’s Olympic National 
Park and Mt. Baker National Forest, all 
with their variety of sights, sports and 
recreation. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The indispensable, up-to-the-min- 
ute post-war guide book to Mexico 


LET’S VISIT 
MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


The changes that have taken place in Mexico during the war 
make this new guide book absolutely indispensable. Here is all 
the latest data about new roads, airplane lines, railroads, resorts, 
and hotels and civic and industrial developments which is invalu- 
able to the traveler. 


At the outset the volume tells what the tourist should know 
before leaving about identification cards, health precautions, cus- 
toms regulations, automobile permits and equipment, money, food 
and so forth. On Mexico City there is an abundance of new 
and essential information. A special section includes useful in- 
formation about such subjects as fiestas, Spanish vocabulary, 
shopping, itineraries and about hotels and restaurants, which are 


recommended on merit alone. 


In its typographical arrangement Let’s Visit Mexico is unique 
among travel books. Names of cities and towns appear in bold- 
face type, which helps the reader easily to visualize given routes 
as he follows them from page to page. Other data, such as points 
of interest to visit, hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., are likewise ar- 
ranged in group type-faces so that he who runs may read. A 
wealth of route maps, street maps of important cities, and many 
striking photographs add immeasurably to the timeliness and value 


of the book. $3.00 


Two hair raising new mysteries 


Death Stalks the Cobbled 


Square 


by John Newton Chance 


A spell-binding yarn of Atomic Bomb intrigue and the im- 
penetrable mystery of the missing London Post photographer. 
Here, in an old English walled town, there is such a combination 
of mystery and mad adventure as are rarely found in any 


book. $2.00. 


Wings of Death 


by Marjorie Boniface 


At a vacationist’s lodge in our picturesque Southwest terror 


_ plays its deadly hand. “Mrs. Boniface spins an absorbing yarn 


full of chills and suspense, and pleasantly illuminated by the 
Southwestern sunshine.” —E/ Paso Herald Post. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 
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AMERICA’S FIGHT 


sees 


tape is first wrapped about the equip- 


ment, which has been thoroughly 
cleaned and treated with thin-film rust 
preventive compound. The plastic 
film is then sprayed over the webbing 
to form a solid continuous coating. 

All these methods to protect the 
ship’s equipment and its interior, how- 
ever, would be futile if nothing were 
done to prevent the hull from becom- 
ing a rusting mass of barnacles with- 
in a few years. Fortunately the Navy 
has developed new protective paints 
and techniques for using these paints 
which makes it possible for much to 
be done to minimize the inroads of 
rust and sea organisms on the hull of 
the ship. 

For the hull above the water line, 
the weather decks and the superstruc- 
ture an effective anti-corrosive paint 
called zinc chromate was used during 
the war, which can be either sprayed 
or brushed on. ' 

That this program and the ma- 
terials and equipment it requires 
should be available so soon after the 
end of the war is a tribute to Navy 
long-range planning, particularly to 
the efforts of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships which carried on before and 
during the war the research which 
perfected the present methods of ship 
preservation. 

In January, 1944 a four hundred 
foot lighter, the USS Catapult, was 
outfitted at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard with a number of test chambers. 
In these chambers hundreds of sam- 
ples of shipboard equipment, ranging 
from electric motors to clothing, were 
placed. Dehumidification equipment, 
using approved dessicants which had 
first been tested in laboratories at 
Pennsylvania State College, was in- 
stalled aboard the lighter and the test 
chambers maintained at: percentages 
of humidity ranging from fifteen to 
ninety-five, and the varying effects 
noted. Co-incidentally experiments in 
hull preservation and packaging were 
conducted. The experiments are still 
going on, but the results by the end of 
the war were sufficiently conclusive 
for the Navy to base its ship preser- 
vation program on them. 

To provide trained personnel 
schools were started in October, 1944, 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and 
at San Diego in 1945. Here, men are 
taught the general procedure for seal- 
ing and preserving ships and the spe- 
cific methods for packaging and pre- 
serving shipboard material and equip- 
TENE 

Today, a visit to any Navy Yard 
from New England to California will 
show the same busy scene: a harbor 
jammed with desroyers, transports, 
submarines, repair ships, cruisers, car- 


ae (Continued from page 16) 


seas veterans pull into port. Many of 
these ships will be scrapped outright 
or used for atomic bomb tests, and al- 
ready their crews are stripping them 
of stores and salvagable equipment. 
Others, part of the large post-war ac- 
tive fleet, are undergoing routine re- 
pairs before going to sea again on an- 
other “Magic Carpet” trip to bring 
back a shipload of overseas men. 

But a good percentage of these 
ships are future members of the re- 
serve fleet and are being prepared for 
their new roles. Some are fumigat- 
ing their interior preparatory to de- 
humidifying and sealing the compart- 
ments. On others the crew is pack- 
ing radio gear and other delicate in- 
struments in light, waterproof, steel 
containers equipped with cans of des- 
sicants, which is another way by 
which the Navy is battling deteriora- 
tion. Other ships are moving their 
portable_ topside gear below decks 
to the protection of sealed dry com- 
partments. Gunners are cleaning and 
treating their guns with rust-preven- 
tive compound, readying them for 
their skintight dress of strippable 
film. Here and there a ship stands 
trim, bright and deserted, its em- 
balming already completed. 

By September of this year the Navy 
hopes to complete this huge under- 
taking. The 2600 ships will be berthed 
and embalmed im bays and inlets from 
Puget Sound to Florida. They will 
be organized into divisions, squadrons, 
and flotillas as is the active fleet, with 
each type of ship nested with others 
of its type. One ship in each nest 
will house a small crew to carry out 
the periodic inspections and take 
charge of administration work for all 
the ships of the nest. 

And so they will lie, the Wasp, 
Essex, Bunker Hill, Hornet, Ticon- 
deroga and others, in somnolent idle- 
ness recalling memories of Mitscher, 
McCain, Kiefer and the glories of 
Task Forces Thirty-eight and Fifty- 
eight; the West Virginia, California, 
Tennessee and others of the old pre- 
war battle line, approaching middle 
age even by human standards but 
still cozily preserved and ready to go 
forth to battle once again if neces- 
sary. Surrounding them will be 
nests of cruisers, transports, de- 
stroyers, landing craft, minesweepers, 
submarines, baby carriers. Quiet and 
deserted they will rest, as peaceful as 
sleeping dragons, but as quickly 
aroused and dangerous should the 
treasure they are guarding, their 
country’s freedom, be threatened once 
more. 


riers, amphibious vessels and battle- 
ships, with the numbers. mounting: 
daily as more ships loaded with over- — 
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TEST 
NOT A 
CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 


fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the manor woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
course in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Arts AND Decoration Home Strupy 
Course In INTERIOR DECORATION, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
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